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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


ATURAL beauty seldom is formed by artificial means but the scene on 

this month’s front cover proves the exception to the rule. For without 
some artificial help from man, there would be few wood ducks to beautify 
our forested waterways and marshes. 

Years of full protection did little to increase native wood duck populations, 
once on the verge of extinction. The trick that turned the tide twenty years 
ago was the discovery that female woodies took to artificial nesting boxes like 
their ducklings took to water. At that time, one of the greatest limiting factors 
to higher populations was the lack of natural nesting sites. Unlike almost 
every other duck, the woodie family is hatched and housed high above ground. 
When man cut down many of the old trees bordering the wood duck’s watery 
habitat, the natural cavities caused by decay or woodpeckers, especially the 
pileated woodpecker, were no longer available. With the disappearance of 
these tree houses, the wood duck was in danger. 

At first, artificial nesting sites took the form of wooden boxes, either nailed 
to trees along streams or erected on stakes in marshes and along lake edges. 
But these early attempts at providing safe nest sites often ended in failure. 
Raccoons proved to be the culprits. In one study it was found that 46 per cent 
of box nests were destroyed by coons. Even boxes set out in open water several 
hundred yards from shore were raided by this masked bandit. 

The answer took the form of a metal rocket, long before the space age 
popularized the guided missile. Frank Bellrose, of the Illinois Natural History 
Survey, came up with the “booster” and “nose-cone” combination that spelled 
success for wood duck families. A galvanized pipe of 26-gauge metal, 12 inches 
in diameter and 24 inches long, forms the house. A “coon-proof” entrance, oval 
in shape and 3 x 4 inches in size, is cut with its upper edge about 3% inches 
from the upper end. Then, an inverted metal cone 15 inches in height is used 
for a roof. The bottom is formed with a circular piece of metal or wood. In 
its first test by the Game Commission at the Pymatuning Refuge in 1954, 
18 of these boxes were successfully used by hen woodies. All of them brought 
off a hatch without loss to raccoons or other predators. 

Today thousands of these rocket-like “rooms” are rent-free to wood ducks as 
they return from their southern wintering grounds in late March and early 
April. The woodie was started on the road to recovery by full protection from 
shooting between 1920 and the late ’30’s. But it took man, who had destroyed 
this species’ natural tree homes, to finally invent a satisfactory substitute 
which has now increased wood duck populations to the point where they are 
harvestable again. The most beautiful duck in the world has been saved. 
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EDITORIAL... 
All There Is to Know 


EA day of each week of each year government offices re- 
ceive thousands of letters, postcards, notes, telephone calls 
and telegrams requesting information. They come from old and 
young, from college graduates and first graders, from city and 
country, this state and others. 

Some of these requests are easily answered, either through a 
short letter or a leaflet, fact sheet, bulletin printed by the govern- 
ment. But too many letters from students (and often educated 
adults) reflect a philosophy that American government can do 
anything, even to the extent of writing a term paper, giving a 
complete life history of a bird or animal, explaining everything 
there is to know about anything. Sometimes these letters are 
phrased in such a way that it would take a crystal ball to even 
decide where to begin the answer. 

We get letters that start out, “Please send me all there is to 
know about conservation.” Others ask us “Why does a bear run 
faster downhill than uphill?” Some interested citizens, both 
junior and senior, ask for identification of “a little bird seen in 
our back yard last week. It was in our apple tree and sang all day.” 

In conservation agencies, as in all government departments, 
there are specialists in various fields who know a great deal 
about wildlife. They are the first to admit, however, that they 
have no monopoly on total knowledge—that they are still learn- 
ing—that they don’t have all the answers at their finger-tips. All 
of the letters these officials receive deserve an answer. But all 
too often satisfactory answers would take hours of research or 
study—time that is simply not possible in view of their primary 
duties and responsibilities. They are not being paid to write 
essays for students, nor should they be expected to perform 
research and study which could better be done by the person 
making the inquiry. 

This country will celebrate the fourth annual National Library 
Week between April 16-22. There are so many specially desig- 
nated weeks in our modern year that Library Week may not 
get the attention it deserves. Libraries, in fact, don’t get the 
attention they deserve, as many of our letters prove. Too many 
communities do not have a library. In others, the facilities are 

‘inadequate. And the worst failure that can be made in building 
our new multi-million dollar schools is to fail to provide room or 
money for a completely equipped and staffed library. 

For, as the best college professor we ever had once told us, 
the object of education is not to teach everything there is to 
know. Rather, it is to teach us where and how to find that 
knowledge. No human brain can learn and retain all the factual 
knowledge that mankind has discovered about his world. This 
information, however, is all recorded in writing and is preserved 
in books, newspapers, and magazines. 

If you can read and have access to a library, all the knowledge 
in the world is yours for the asking. 
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mA if ISTORY, in all of its forms and 

VEL facets, has been made on the 

at Allegheny River throughout the cen- 

a turies it has coursed its way to the 

Ohio, and eventually to the Missis- 

sippi. Great deeds by great men have 

been commonplace on its waters. Yet 

the running of Captain Jimmy Mar- 

tin’s “great” raft in the year 1859 was 

of such consequence the feat has stood 

; : out in the years since as an accomplish- 

> ee pre ment above and beyond the ordinary. 

i By far the biggest raft ever to float 

the Allegheny, Martin’s daring voyage 

—_ the flesh, blood and bone 

of the fabulous rafting days, and the 

' rugged men who rode the timber rafts 
4 to market. 

; . ‘ It was in early 1859 that Joe Hall 

\ ? . conceived the idea of a “great” raft 

% . and started to assemble rough cut 

§ | | ' lumber from his mills on the banks of 
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Glade eddy, just north of Warren. For 
years the timber market had been 
moving steadily westward down the 
Ohio River and the practice of send- 
ing larger and larger rafts had been 
adopted to make the trips _profit- 
able. However, Joe Hall had thought 
the matter over and came to the con- 
clusion that if a big raft was profitable, 
a bigger raft would be more profit- 
able. The one he envisioned in his 
mind’s eye was mammoth. 


Being a shrewd and calculating man, 
Hall knew that Captain Jimmy Martin 
was the only pilot on the river who 
stood a chance of getting such a raft 
as he intended to build through the 
two hundred and seventy miles of tor- 
tuous, swirling river that lay between 
Warren and Pittsburgh. And knowing 
this, he hired Martin for the job even 
before the square-cut timbers that 
would form the raft’s framework had 
been floated on the river. 


As the raft began to take form on 
the waters of the Glade eddy, Warren 
newspapers, noting its intended size, 
carried accounts of its building and no 
edition was closed without at least one 
raving account about the “island of 
boards” that was forming in the river 
above the town. Folks from all over 
Warren County drove in on Sundays 
just to see the monstrosity, and to lay 
bets on how far down river it would 
get before it was “busted into a million 
pieces.” 


But the big surprise came as the 
raft neared completion. It was then 
that Joe Hall announced that what 
_lay in the river at that time was only 
half of his raft. On being interviewed 
by a reporter of the Warren MAIL, 
he stated that he would build two 
more rafts, each a half the size of the 
first, which would follow the “great” 
raft downstream as far as Pittsburgh 
where all three would be joined to- 
gether for the trip on down the Ohio 
River. Hall ated. the raft would pro- 
ceed down the Ohio as far as neces- 
sary for Captain Martin to find a 
profitable market for the lumber. 
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By mid-March all was in readiness. 
On March 16, a cold, blustery day, the 
rafthands arrived at the rafts and after 
storing their bedding and belongings 
in the raft-shanty, helped in the load- 
ing of provisions. Martin and Hall 
checked the three rafts thoroughly 
and after much time spent in examin- 
ing “jointings” and “tie-ins” both were 
satisfied that the ponderous crafts 
were worthy to the challenge of the 
raft-wrecking river. 


Dawn had barely penetrated the 
night’s darkness on the morning of 
March 17, when Captain Martin’s 
booming voice rolled out the, order to 
shove off. Then, while the raftsmen 
strained on their poles, the “great” 
half swung free of the streambank to 
be caught in the pull of the current 
and labor mightily toward the fast 
shoot at the tail of the Glade eddy. 
As it did, the ropes of the two smaller 
rafts were cast off and they edged 
along the river bank in the wake of 
the larger craft. 


Rivermen have always claimed that 
a raft would run faster than the cur- 
rent that carried it, and that a big 
raft would run faster than a smaller 
one. Whether Captain Jimmy Martin 
believed this, or not, it must have 
seemed a proven fact as his island-of- 
boards. raced down that first boiling 
shoot and headed for the mouth of 
the Conewago. The town of Warren 
lay there, and as he approached he 
could see the townspeople had turned 
out even at this unholy hour to see his 
“great” raft pass on the river. They 
waved and yelled encouragement, but 
the speed of his raft on the river soon 
carried him by and beyond their 
cheery salutes. 


On the long straight stretch of the 
river as they neared the site of the old 
Indian village, Buckaloons, Captain 
Martin could look back to see that the 
two smaller rafts were still following. 
And on various occasions he was able 
to sight them before his own raft, to- 
— noon, approached Jackson’s Is- 
land. 





It was at the foot of the Jackson 
Island eddy that the first threat of dis- 
aster to the “great” raft occurred. Mar- 
tin attempted to pass a small raft 
piloted by an Indian about midway 
through the eddy, and when the In- 
dian didn’t yield the current enough 
to slow his craft the two rafts ap- 
proached the fast water shoot to- 
gether. Martin couldn’t chance a col- 
lision, so he swung the head of his 
raft toward the bank bringing the tail 
around. The Indian was caught in the 
tail-swing and run aground, but Mar- 
tin had a crewman throw him a rope 
in passing and the weight of the 
“great” raft pulled him free. Both rafts 
escaped the threat of a bustup by 
Martin’s quick maneuver. 


That night the three Hall rafts tied 
up at Elliot’s Landing. The next morn- 
ing they made a fast run over the re- 
maining forty miles to Franklin, near 
where they passed a large Colonel 
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Crocker’s raft as it picked its way 
slowly through an eddy. Things went 
well throughout the early afternoon, 
but later a heavy windstorm with a 
blinding rain caught them at Stover’s 
Bend. This kept all hands busy at 
saving the raft and it was well after 
dark before they could risk approach- 
ing the bank at Stump Creek where a 
large mountain broke the force of the 
wind. Again all three of the Hall rafts 
tied up for the night at the same place. 


When morning came, Captain Mar- 
tin decided against casting off. The 
river had risen, and while it would 
have been comparatively safe for or- 
dinary rafts, Martin decided that three 
such large rafts might encounter trouble 
on the flood that was now running in 
the river. As he didn’t know how long 
he would be tied up there with the 
rafts, he tossed an order for provisions 
to a passing raft to be dropped off in 
Pittsburgh with the request that the 
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provisions be shipped upriver by the 
first river packet coming his way. 


Late that night a heavy snow storm 
riding a bitter cold wind hit the rafts 
and the raftsmen spent a miserable 
night, either roasting from the heat of 
the fire, or freezing by being too far 
away from it. 


For the next ten days the rafts re- 
mained tied up at the Stump Creek 
landing. The men became restless and 
Martin had his hands full with keep- 
ing them occupied until the fifth day 
when a heavy raft came out of the 
early morning fog on the river to 
smash into the tail of the “great” raft. 
It was a heavy raft running on a heavy 
current, so the damage was consider- 
able. It took all hands throughout the 
next two days to get the other raft 
free and tighten the couplings that 
had been broken or strained in the 
collision. With this work to be done, 
and the occasional passing of other 
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rafts and river packets, Martin’s crew 
survived the long tie-up. 

On the morning of March 30, the 
Hall rafts again took to the river. Be- 
hind schedule now, they ran sixty-five 
miles before tying up at Carns for.a 
much needed rest. At three o’clock the 
next morning they shoved off again 
and by that evening had reached the 
stone house at Pi = dag On the fol- 
lowing morning they joined the three 
rafts together. 


The first day’s run on the Ohio car- 
ried them to the mouth of Yellow 
Creek, where they tied up for the 
night. A fall of the river during the 
night left them hanging on a sub- 
merged snag and with all of their 
efforts and hard work it still took them 
until April 5 to work the raft free and 
be ready to continue on their way 
down the Ohio. 


By this time a heavy wind was blow- 
ing, but having lost so many days, 
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Captain Martin ordered the raft shoved 
off. It had taken him twenty days to 
make a normal five-day run to this 
point so he was in no mood to tarry. 


Fighting the wind at every turn on 
the river for the next twenty-five miles, 
Captain Martin was finally blown 
aground above the village of Wells- 
burg. After freeing the raft, he ordered 
his crew to rest until the wind fell 
and it was not until one o'clock the 
next morning that he again directed 
the raft into the river’s current. Within 
two hours he was again blown ashore 
at the Grave Creek Bend, so he or- 
dered the raft held there throughout 
the day. 

At seven oclock that night the 
“great” raft again moved out on the 
rivers current. Luck favored Martin 
this time and he ran throughout the 
night and had breakfast served to the 
crew on the deck as they passed The 
Rick. That night the wind grounded 
them again about three miles from 
Duval’s Island, but within three hours 
the crew had worked the raft free and 
continued down river. For the next 
forty-three hours the raft ran steadily 
on the swift current of the Ohio and 
had reached the Magnolia Farm which 
Martin knew lay two hundred and 
ninety miles below Pittsburgh. He was 
pleased, now that they were doing 
better. 


But his jinx hadn’t deserted him. At 
four o'clock the next morning he was 
routed from bed by a deckhand who 
told him that Eban Dean, the pilot, 
was in difficulty as the raft came down 
on Hanging Rock Bend. Martin rushed 
to the deck, bellowing “All hands to 
the oars,” as he ran. But before the 
oars were effective the raft crashed. 


There was a terrific splintering as 
the raft tore itself along the jutting 
rock, with four strings continuing 
along with the current, but with two 
strings left hanging on the rock. 


Repairing the raft took a day and 
a half. Then with a repaired, but bat- 
tered raft they continued down river 
throughout the night and passed Cin- 
cinnati about noon the next day. 

This time they ran steadily for thirty 
hours, and only tied up when a heavy 
thunderstorm hit them at the mouth 
of the Kentucky River. They stayed 
through the night there and lost most 
of the next day at 18-Mile Island due 
to the wind. 


By now, Martin had lost so much 
time due to the oversize of his raft 
that he threw caution to the wind. 
Cutting the raft into two halves, he 
ran one steadily until he reached 
Louisville, then he returned upriver 
and brought the other half down. 

He sold the lumber in the raft to a 
Louisville dealer for slightly over $25,- 
000. When measured for the sale the 
raft was found to contain 600,750 
board feet of rough-cut lumber and 
500,000 choice lath, and when lying 
flat on the river’s surface was found 
to cover close to two acres. 

Captain Jimmy Martin had encoun- 
tered practically all of the bad luck 
a raftsman could anticipate in making 
the run of the “great” raft, but his 
accomplishment was such that news- 
papers all the way from Warren, Pa., 
to Louisville, Ky., had devoted the 
front pages of their newspapers to its 
passing and his difficulties precluded 
the building of another as big or big- 
ger than the “great” raft. 

It is likely that the crewmen of 
the “great” raft relived every one of 
these experiences as they walked their 
way back to Warren along the river 
path. The path had been walked by 
Allegheny rivermen since the first 
days of river rafting, about 1801, and 
had seen men travel it homeward 
from as far away as New Orleans, or 
even the mouth of the Mississippi. 
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Damage Does a 
Hungry Deer Do to Farm Crops... 





Manag 


To past several years have wit- 
nessed much discussion on our 
deer management problems. Foresters, 
farmers, sportsmen, businessmen and 
professional game managers have all 
stated their views on this important 
subject. The management of our deer 
-herd is important to all of our people, 
whether we hunt, farm, lumber, sell 
equipment and services, or enjoy view- 
ing our natural surroundings. We all 
own the deer herd, and have a per- 
sonal stake in its management. 


CHARLES A. KOESTER has 
been county agricultural agent in 
Potter County for the past three 
years and is well qualified to write 
on the important subject of farmers 
and deer. 
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Farmers and Deer Herd 


ement 


By Charles A. Koester 


For the past three years I have been 
in personal daily contact with the 
farmers of Potter County. How do 
these people who depend on the land 
for their very existence feel regard- 
ing the deer? What has been their 
attitude regarding the present sys- 
tem of managing our Pennsylvania 
deer herd? The attitudes of the Potter 
County farmers are important because 
basically they are representative of 
all Pennsylvania farmers, and _ sec- 
ondly, these people’s farms are located 
in some of the most popular deer 
range in the state. 

Farmers favor a sensible deer herd 
management program, and contrary to 
the belief of many, farmers do not 
wish to see the deer herd annihilated. 
I have never met a Potter County 
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farmer who advocated the elimination 
of our present deer herd. To the per- 
son they want the deer to remain as 
part of picturesque farms, mountains, 
streams and woodlands of their county. 

Has the Game Commission’s pro- 
— of deer herd management 

elped the farmer overcome his prob- 
lems, and secondly, how serious is 
the deer problem to the local farm 
economy? 

Let’s imagine the second part, the 
seriousness of an over-browsed deer 
range. Previous to the past few years 
farm deer damage in Potter County 
was extremely serious. I’ve talked to 
potato farmers and have witnessed 
actual deer damage that amounted to 
$3,000 in one year on 100 acres of 
potatoes. This $3,000 represents net 
loss to the farmer because his seed, 
fertilizer, spray material and ma- 
chinery cost were the same as if he 
had harvested a complete crop with 
no deer damage. This loss could not 
be regained on the price of the pota- 
toes when sold, because Potter County 
potatoes must compete in the open 
market with areas that are virtually 
free of deer damage. 

In addition to potato damage, hun- 
dreds of acres of snap beans were 
ruined beyond the point where har- 
vest was feasible. With snap beans 
selling at $120 per ton and two tons 
per acre a reasonable harvest, it is 
easy to see the tremendous loss these 
farmers were sustaining. In addition 
to potatoes and snap beans, fields of 
oats, buckwheat and hay were dam- 
aged. 

One prominent dairyman who has 
farmed in Potter County for many 
years makes the claim that the biggest 
damage caused by deer goes unseen. 
His contention is, and I can neither 
prove nor disprove it, that cattle will 
not readily eat hay that is contami- 
nated with deer urine or manure. This 
can be a real problem in the present 
day system of baling hay. In the old 
days when hay was handled loose this 
would not be much of a problem, but 
with hay being packaged in 50-lb. 
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bales, this can become costly. 

Fruit trees and small fruits also re- 
ceive their share of damage. I know 
farmers who have had a complete 
acre of strawberries destroyed im- 
mediately before harvest. Anyone who 
has cultivated even a small patch of 
strawberries in his back yard can well 
appreciate the money, time and effort 
that go into growing an acre of straw- 
berries. 

The reduction of the deer herd, 
while not eliminating all deer dam- 
age, has done much to reduce this 
costly waste. The farmer does not 
want the deer herd eliminated any 
more than the rest of us because deer 
and deer hunting represent his favor- 
ite form of recreation. The buck sea- 
son each year sets off an air of excite- 
ment on the farms not witnessed at 
any other time of the year. Old friends 
come to visit and new acquaintances 
are made. Barn lights go on an hour 
or two earlier each morning, and all 
work is completed by daybreak. The 
very nature of a farmer's livelihood 
would eliminate him from the meat- 
hunter classification. With modern 
freezing methods, no farmer is ever 
short of a good meat supply of beef, 
pork and chickens. 

This makes the farmer a real sports- 
man hunter, and like any good hunter, 
he likes to bag his animal after a good 
hunt. With his knowledge of the land 
he farms and the adjoining land his 
chances for a successful hunt are good. 
That’s why most farmers hunt after 
the first three days of the season. Few 
hunters are in the woods, and it’s man 
matching wits with nature’s wild ani- 
mals. This fascination for the hunt 
and not the kill has turned many of 
the local farmers into confirmed tur- 
key hunters. The pride in bagging a 
turkey has grown much greater than 
that of bagging a deer. The farmer 
realizes that the killing of a deer can 
be a relatively easy thing, but the 
bagging of the elusive wild black 
ghost, the wild turkey, is a feat not 
accomplished by many hunters. 

Farmers are in favor of a good deer 
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FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS are special attractions for hungry deer. Although damage to 
these crops in Potter County is not high, strawberry patches have been hard hit at times. 


management program. Experience with 
the feeding and management of farm 
stock has proved to them the necessity 
of sound management. They, better 
than any other group, understand the 
necessity of food, cover and reason- 
able culling to improve any class or 
species of livestock. The farmer likes 
this new approach. It saves him money, 
it makes his hunt more interesting, 
and helps make him feel that he is 


not just the person to feed the deer 
for fifty weeks a year in order to pro- 
vide a recreational area on his farm for 
others for the two weeks of deer 
season. 

The cooperation and consideration 
of the farmer is important. Without 
his full cooperation and assistance the 
deer herd will be reduced or elimi- 
nated regardless of the management 
methods that we devise. 


THINGS TO DO IN SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION 
By Byron Ashbaugh and Muriel Beuschlein 


163 pages. Illustrated with many thumbnail sketches. Published by The 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, 19-27 North Jackson Street, Danville, 


Ill.; 1960. Price $2.50. 


Sponsored by the Conservation Education Association, THINGS TO DO IN 
SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION is described as “an effort to overcome some 
of the obstacles” encountered by teachers in presenting this important topic. 


Each chapter of this worthwhile book presents “a basic resource” which in 
turn is considered via several different approaches. Each approach includes a 
statement of fact or a concept; a practical method for demonstration; projects 
which can be assigned to individuals or groups; and several questions designed 
to broaden the student’s awareness of the concept and its relation to the over- 
all conservation problem. 
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Galvanized Metal Box Makes 


Ideal Home for Nesting Wood Ducks... 


Wood Duck Nesting Boxes— 
Care, Construction and Placement 
By Robert E. Latimer 


Waterfowl Management Agent 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 


Several types of wooden nestin 
boxes for wood ducks have been use 
by the Commission over a period of 
years with varied success. Due to 
weathering effects and heavy preda- 
tion, mainly by raccoon, a longer last- 
ing and more predator proof box was 
needed. It is believed that this has 
been found in the round galvanized 
metal box with conical shaped top 
and oval shaped 3” x 4” entrance hole. 
After using a limited number (18) of 
these on the Pymatuning Refuge dur- 
ing 1955 and 1956, the superiority of 
this box became apparent. During 
both years 100 per cent occupancy was 
realized, with no losses by predation. 
It is believed that this success was due 
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in part to the type of box employed 
and to the care in erection and sub- 
sequent maintenance. 


PLACEMENT 


Experience has proven that better 
occupancy can be expected from the 
nesting boxes erected on steel posts 
over the open water than those erected 
in trees and on land. This also elimi- 
nates the squirrel, which is an impor- 
tant nest predator in some sections. 
Hence it is advised that all boxes 
erected should be placed over water, 
using steel posts, on relatively stable 
bodies of water such as ponds, lakes, 
beaver dams and marshes. Streams 
should be avoided, due to damage by 
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floods and so forth. Care should be 
used to select water areas where wave 
and ice action should result in little 
damage. Areas should be chosen that 
do not have a canopy of limbs over- 
hanging the boxes from trees on the 
shore. It has not been determined 
that it makes any difference to the 
duck’s liking as to which direction of 
the compass the opening of the box 
faces; however, it should face the open 
water and not toward the shore of the 
pond or marsh. The social nature of 
wood ducks results in their nesting 
close together wherever possible. The 
boxes may therefore be erected as 
close as 30 feet to each other and as 
many as 8 or 10 in one area, providing 
a density of more than 1 box for every 
2 acres of marsh is not exceeded. In 
order to maintain and care for these 


FUTURE HOMES for many wood duck fam- 
ilies are shipped from an assembly plant to 
Pennsylvania Game Protectors. Thousands 
of these metal nesting boxes have been 
used aad in every part of the Com- 
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FEMALE WOOD DUCK takes a long look 
before leaving home but can land inside 
from full flight. The elliptical entrance hole 
is shaped in same general outline as her 
body and she does not perch or pause in 
flight before entering. 


boxes properly, it is recommended 
that sites be chosen that will enable 
those in charge of them to have easy 
access to these boxes in the spring. 
This of course will eliminate the old 
practice of placing them out in the 
middle of a beaver dam where the 
trees, etc., present made it impossible 
to check them except during the win- 
ter on the ice. 


ERECTION 


It is recommended that U-shaped 
No. 4 steel posts, 12 feet long be used, 
with a 2-foot section of damaged steel 
post, iron pipe or other metal of suffi- 
cient strength be spotwelded to this 
steel post at right angles to form a 
cross. This crosspiece is to be fas- 
tened to the 12-foot steel post about 
30 inches from the bottom of the post. 
Then the post can be driven into the 
bottom of the pond or marsh until the 
crosspiece reaches the bottom where 
the bottom is soft enough to permit. 
This practice will prevent the post 
from sinking any deeper at a later 
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WOOD DUCK BROOD like this typifies success for artificial nesting boxes. By mid-May, 
the ducklings have left the box and the hen is teaching them the ways of wild waterfowl. 


date. If areas with about 2 feet of 
water are chosen, this will result in 
the bottom of the box being from 5 
feet to 7 feet above the water. The 
boxes are to be fastened to the post 
with two %-inch x 3-inch bolts, as 
shown on the attached diagram. 


MAINTENANCE AND CARE 


About ‘4 inches of dry shavings 
should be placed in the nesting boxes 
prior to the nesting season and re- 
placed as needed. It has been found 
that to get maximum utilization from 
these boxes approximately three checks 
should be made about a week or ten 
days apart during the nesting season 
each year. For instance, if 25 boxes 
are erected, the first check may show 
20 of the 25 boxes being used by wood 
ducks and the other 5 boxes being 
used by starlings or swallows. If this 
is the case, the nesting material and 
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so forth of the starlings, swallows, etc., 
should be removed. The next check, a 
week or ten days later, is quite likely 
to show 2 or 3 of these 5 boxes being 
used by wood ducks and possibly 
nesting material of swallows or star- 
lings may again be found in the other 
2. If this is removed, the third check, 
a week or ten days later, will likely 
show that the remaining 2 boxes are 
now also being used by wood ducks. 
All this, of course, depends upon there 
being enough wood ducks present in 
the area to give 100 per cent occu- 
pancy, however, it has been found 
that to get 100 per cent occupancy, 
checking must be done and the un- 
welcome tenants removed. 

It is suggested that the first check 
on these [aa should be made be- 
tween April 15 and 25 each year. Dry 
nesting material should, of course, be 
in place by March 1. 
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APRIL FLOWERS 


1. The dog’s tooth violet is not a 
violet. What is it? 

. Why is the bloodroot so named? 

. What is our earliest spring wild- 

flower P 

. The early saxifrage is fond of 

swampy ground. True or false? 

What is another common name 

for the hepatica? 

. From what is the cinquefoil’s 

name derived P 

. The trailing arbutus has fragrant 

flowers. True or false? 

. What is the shape of the hepat- 
ica’s leaves? 
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| pct spring a trout fishing com- 
panion and I arrived at our favor- 
ite stream, only to find something ir- 
reparably wrong with the innards of 
his automatic reel. To most fellows 
this would have been a tragedy of the 
first magnitude, as neither of us had 
a spare reel, but Jerry was anything 
but downhearted. In fact, he seemed 
almost glad it happened. He quietly 
disassembled his rod, stashed it in the 
car, and strolled off through the woods 
on a wildflower hunt. 

At the end of the day I had the dis- 
tinct impression that Jerry had enjoyed 
himself even more than I had. That’s 
the beauty of being interested in 
everything in the outdoors. Too many 
of us concentrate so uncompromis- 
ingly on our hunting and fishing that 
were not aware that anythirig else 
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exists. One of the most avid anglers I 
know would let nothing, I mean noth- 
ing, distract him from his precious 
fishing for a fleeting second. Then one 
day at a book counter he picked up a 
well-illustrated bird book. As we 
browsed through it together I pointed 
out several warblers and other color- 
ful birds that I had spotted while we 
were fishing together a few days be- 
fore. 

“You mean to tell me there are 
things like that around here?” he asked. 

“Absolutely,” I assured him. “The 
trees were full of ’em right over your 
head.” 

“Judas priest,” he replied, and im- 
mediately bought the book. Now that 
selfsame guy spends more of his spare 
time bird watching than he does trout 
fishing. 

Many of my hunting and angling 
buddies have similar sidelines—flowers, 
birds, fossils, mushrooms, insects, rocks 
—and none of these guys knows the 
meaning of a boring day afield. 

At this time of year it’s only natural 
that wildflowers should be the likeliest 
candidates for an outdoorsman’s at- 
tention, and it’s also the easiest time 
to begin a botanizing career. The earli- 
est flowers appear gradually, permit- 
ting the budding botanist to make 
their acquaintance and learn the fun- 
damentals of the game before being 
swamped with the profusion that fol- 
lows. 
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The flowers covered in this article 
are common species that can be found 
in easily accessible places—along the 
stream bottoms and in the small wood- 
lots of our agricultural areas as well 
as in the mountains. Start by trying to 
find and identify them. If you find you 
enjoy dabbling in botany purchase a 
good field guide and go to it in 
earnest. 

Bloodroot—The first hint of the 
presence of this lovely plant is the 
rolled-up leaf poking through the 
fallen leaves like a gray-green cigar. 
Later, as the leaf unfolds the bud ex- 
pands into an immaculate white 
flower. Few blooms are more fragile. 
Handling the fully opened flowers 
usually dislodges a few petals, and I 
well recall the exasperation wrought 
by our attempts at pressing specimens 
of this plant for our high school bi- 
ology herbariums. 

The bloodroot grows in a variety of 
places. It is often abundant in the 
deep soil along woodland streams, as 
well as in the rich humus of shaded 
mountain slopes. As might be sup- 
posed, its name is derived from the 
orange-red juice that exudes from the 
stem and rootstock when cut or broken. 
Rue Anemone—This common plant 





RUE 
| ANEMONE 





is readily recognized by the character- 
istic small, rounded, three-lobed leaves 
arranged in a whorl around the wiry 
stem. The white flowers, either single 
or clustered, emanate from this whorl. 
It is primarily a woodland species, 
and attains a height of six to ten 
inches. 

Wild Pink—On steep, shaly wood- 
land banks and rocky outcroppings 
the dense clumps of the wild pink are 
found. Often semi-reclining, the plants 
seldom reach a height of more than 
seven or eight inches above the ground. 
Some folks call this plant the pink 
catchfly, in allusion to the sticky tube 
from which the five light pink petals 
radiate. 

Skunk cabbage—You must look for 
this, our earliest wildflower, in low, 
swampy places. In the vicinity of Har- 
risburg it appears in late March or 
early April and correspondingly later 
farther north. The tiny flowers are ar- 
ranged on an egg-shaped column, 
loosely wrapped in the pointed, shell- 
like spathe. The latter is pale green, 
mottled and streaked with brown or 
maroon, sometimes to the extent that 
the prevailing color is maroon. Soon 
after the flowers appear the tightly 
rolled leaves poke through the mucky 
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ground and quickly develop into large 


plants up to three feet high. The un- 
attractive name is derived from the 
plant’s unattractive odor. 

Hepatica—No show-off, the hepat- 
ica is easily overlooked in the April 
woods. Fallen tree leaves usually hide 
her own dingy three-lobed leaves, and 
the inconspicuous white to lavender- 
blue blooms are raised but a few 
inches above the forest floor on their 
hairy stems. Soon after blooming the 
new leaves appear, consequently the 
plants are commonly more conspic- 
uous in late summer, after the new 
foliage has spread over the ground. 
Another name for this plant is liver- 
wort, a tremendously ugly cognomen 
for so pretty a flower. 

Early Saxifrage —In those same 
rocky places where the wild pink 
grows, the early saxifrage is often 
quite common. Its stout, somewhat 
hairy leaves are arranged in a basal 
rosette, from which grow the fuzzy 
stem or stems. The latter branch at 
the top, each division terminating in 
a cluster of small white flowers. 

Dog’s Tooth Violet—A victim of 
misnaming, this plant is actually a lily, 
not a violet, and several modern-day 
botanists are striving to gain popular 
acceptance of the name trout lily for 
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this pretty spring flower. It appears in 
extensive, pure stands in low wooded 
spots along streams. The twin leaves 
are mottled with brown or dark olive. 
The solitary flower is bell-shaped, the 
yellow petals curling back as the 
bloom matures. As a rule the outside 
of the petals is tinged with reddish 
brown or greenish brown. 

Trailing Arbutus—Among our best 
known wildflowers, the arbutus spreads 
its prostrate stems over rocky moun- 
tainside outcroppings as well as in 
certain dry, sandy situations. The ob- 
long leaves are evergreen, the stems 
tough and cloaked in rusty hairs. Few 
flowers are more delightfully fragrant 
than the white or pink fuzzy-throated 
arbutus. Unfortunately, in places it 
has been picked to the point of near- 
extinction by shortsighted flower 
“lovers.” 

Common Cinquefoil — Several 
species of cinquefoil are found in 
Pennsylvania but this is the most abun- 
dant. Generally growing in fields and 
along roadsides, the low, somewhat 
reclining plant spreads by means of 
long runners. The five-petaled flowers, 
usually less than one-half inch across, 
are a pure, intense yellow. Although 
often mistaken for the buttercup, its 
petals totally lack the “lacquered” ap- 
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pearance of that plant. As the name 
cinquefoil implies, its leaves are made 
up of five leaflets. 

Bluets — Few spring flowers can 
rival the bluet in profusion of blooms. 
Entire meadows are sometimes car- 
peted with the tiny plants, the general 
effect suggesting lingering patches of 
snow. The individual plant is a spindly 
little thing consisting of several frail 
stems springing from a cluster of small 
leaves. The four-petaled blossoms are 
very pale blue with a yellow-tinged 
throat, usually less than one-half inch 
across. Four inches is about average 
height for the plant. 

Spring Beauty—I’ve seldom failed 
to find the spring beauty numerous 
wherever I’ve found dog’s tooth vio- 
lets; they seem to thrive in the same 
habitat. The two long, narrow leaves 





SPRING BEAUTY 





SLVETS 


are paired on the weak, often droop- 
ing stem. The flowers are white or 
pale pink veined with deeper pink, 
and open to one-half inch in size. A 
similar flower, the Carolina sprin 
beauty, has a smaller flower al 
broader leaves. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


. It is a lily. 

. Because of the orange-red juice 
found in its stem and rootstock. 
The skunk cabbage. 

False. It prefers well drained, 
often stony situations. 

. The liverwort. 

. From the five-parted leaf. 

True. 

. They are very broad, divided 
into three oval or bluntly heart- 
shaped lobes. 
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New Land Purchases Bring 
Game Land Acreage 
To 948,000 


The total acreage of State Game 
Lands in Pennsylvania was increased 
to approximately 948,000 acres fol- 
lowing three purchases by the Game 
Commission in January of this year. 
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Two of the tracts added to the size 
of State Game Land No. 168 in North- 
ampton County. One purchase was for 
78.45 acres, the other for 1,146. These 
brought the size of this public prop- 
erty to 3,251 acres. 

The third tract, of 275 acres, pur- 
chased in Northumberland County, 
increased State Game Land No. 233 
to 328 acres. 
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And Outdoor Life Can Be Found in... 


A Wildlife 
Conservation Library 


By Will Johns, Editor 


HERE are thousands of books in 

print that could and should be in- 
cluded in any complete library of 
information about natural history, 
wildlife conservation, and the world 
outdoors. But few persons can afford 
to own a large home library and most 
persons buy only those reference vol- 
umes which they need to pursue their 
jobs or hobbies. 

The only answer to mankind’s age- 
old search for knowledge is to store 
what is already known in a central 
place where it is available to all. In 
America, a good public library service 
should be the birthright of every 
citizen. 

Libraries are the open doors to 
knowledge and a better life. Your pub- 
lic library should be easily accessible, 
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clearly identified, comfortable, expand- 
able and efficient. The American Li- 
brary Association recommends that a 
library serving up to 100,000 people 
should have 100,000 volumes of cur- 
rently-useful printed materials. Four 
to five thousand titles should be added 
annually and 300-400 magazines or 
periodicals should be available on the 
reading racks. But the cost of such a 
system is surprisingly low. A county 
library serving 50,000 people can be 
operated at a cost of only $3.40 per 
person per year. A city library serving 
100,000 people can be built and oper- 
ated at a per capita cost of only $2.95 
per year. No better investment could 
be made in the future of America. 
The following list of books dealing 
with subjects of natural history, wild- 
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life conservation and game manage- 
ment is intended only as a guide to 
what should be found in any good 
public or school library. The list repre- 
sents some of the many excellent vol- 
umes used as standard reference ma- 
terial by many professional wildlife 
workers and serious sportsmen. These 
are the books that we turn to most 
often in search of the answers to ques- 
tions commonly asked about wildlife, 
natural history and conservation. 


GENERAL REFERENCE 


Fieldbook of Natural History 


By E. Laurence Palmer. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, N. Y. Gives facts, descriptions, 
black-and-white illustrations on stars, 
rocks, minerals, plants, animals, birds, 
fishes, reptiles and amphibians. 


Hunter’s Encyclopedia 


Edited by Raymond R. Camp. Pub- 
lished by The Stackpole Company, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Detailed articles and 
illustrations on game identification, 
life history, hunting methods, guns 
and ammunition, camping, archery, 
sporting dogs, etc. 


Complete Field Guide to American 
Wildlife: East, Central and North 


By Henry Hill Collins. Published 
by Harper & Brothers, 51 East 33rd 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. Contains 
descriptions of 1,422 species of wild 
animal life, complete information on 
habits, habitat, voice, food and repro- 
duction. Covers every species of bird, 
mammal, reptile, amphibian and game 
‘fish occurring regularly in the U. S. 
and Canada east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and north of the Carolinas and 
Oklahoma. Illustrated with color plates 
depicting 740 species, black and white 
sketches of more than 800 additional, 
plus 788 range maps. 


Wildlife Conservation 

By Ira N. Gabrielson. Published b 
The McMillan Company, 60 Fi th 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. Contains 
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history, description and need for mod- 
ern wildlife management and harvest; 
describes relationship between wild- 
life, soils, forests and waters. 


Wildlife Management 


By Reuben Edwin Trippensee. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. Volume I—Upland Game and 
General Principles. Volume II—Fur- 
bearers, Waterfowl and Fish. Contains 
methods, techniques and suggestions 
for efficient, productive management 
of wild game and furbearers. Gives 
practical information on food and 
cover development, emergency winter 
feeding, census-taking, food require- 
ments, refuges, etc. 


Game Management 


By Aldo Leopold. Published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
N. Y. The first book on scientific 
game management, now a classic in 
its field. Describes history of game 
management, properties of game pop- 


BOOKS ON CONSERVATION and science 
are generally found on reference shelves 
numbered between 300 and 600. Check with 
the librarian or catalog file to get more 
specific information. 










































ulations, game range, measurement of 
game populations, refuges, control of 
hunting, predator control, control of 
food, water and cover, control of dis- 
ease, game economics and esthetics, 
game policy and administration. 


Our Wildlife Legacy 

By Durward Allen. Published by 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 153 E. 
24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. An ex- 
citing account of what is happening to 
one of America’s great natural re- 
sources. 


The Web of Life 

By John H. Storer. Published b 
the Devin-Adair Company, 23 E. 26 
Street, New York, N. Y. Study of rela- 
tionships between living things of the 
earth and their dependence on one 
another. 


ANIMALS 


The Mammals of Eastern United 
States 

By W. J. Hamilton, Jr. Published by 
Comstock Publishing Company, Ithaca, 
N. Y. Covers range, habits, food, re- 


production and economic status. Well 
illustrated with drawings and distri- 
bution maps of 253 species and sub- 
species. Good reference for advanced 
study. 


A Field Guide to the Mammals 

By W. H. Burt and R. P. Grossen- 
heider. Published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. Identification char- 
acteristics and range maps of 373 
species. Illustrated, many color plates. 
Handy size for field use; good refer- 
ence for beginners. 


American Mammals 

By W. J. Hamilton, Jr. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. Covers ancestry, classification, 
adaptations, food, reproduction, homes, 
hibernation, migration, behavior, etc. 
Discusses life history and economic 
relations. Non-technical. 


The Wild Mammals of Missouri 
By Charles W. and Elizabeth R. 
Schwartz. Published by University of 
Missouri Press, Columbia, Mo. Clearly 
presents significant facts about 62 
species of wild mammals, most of them 


PENNSYLVANIA’S PUBLIC LIBRARIES are valuable additions to education. Here Dan 
Healey, Director of the Harrisburg Public Library, helps Joey Perecman locate a refer- 


ence book 


needed for a science project. Pennsylvanians spend only 91 cents per capita 


for libraries, however, and there are fewer professional librarians in the state than there 


are libraries. 
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common to the eastern states, includ- 
ing description, distribution and 
abundance, habitat and home, foods, 
reproduction, management, and con- 
trol. Includes 56 full-page plates show- 
ing characteristics. 


The Mammals of North America 
By E. Raymond Hall and Keith R. 
Kelson. Published by The Ronald 
Press, 15 East 26th Street, New York 
10, N. Y. Covers more than 3,800 kinds 
of mammals. For each species taxo- 
nomic information, measurements, 
areas of distribution and. notes on 
habitats are given. Illustrated with 500 
range maps, 538 drawings of skulls 
and 186 drawings of typical mammals. 


The Deer of North America 


Edited by Walter P. Taylor. Pub- 
lished by the Wildlife Management 
Institute and The Stackpole Company, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Covers the whitetail, 
mule and blacktail deer—habits, man- 
agement, life history and economic 
importance. Semi-technical but an ex- 
cellent source of factual information. 


Lives of Game Animals 


By Ernest Thompson Seton. Pub- 
lished by Pierce Book Company, 
Winthrop, Iowa. A re-issue of a monu- 
mental work in eight volumes cover- 
ing the life histories, field observa- 
tions, descriptions, etc., of cats, wolves, 
foxes, bears, raccoons, skunks, weasels, 
hoofed animals, and rodents. Many 
sketches and photos. 


BIRDS 


A Field Guide to the Birds 

By Roger Tory Peterson. Published 
by Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. The “standard” guide for identi- 
fication, using a novel system of field 
characteristics and colors. Many color 
plates. 


Audubon Bird Guide 


By Richard H. Pough. Published by 
Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y. Cov- 
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REFERENCE VOLUMES are always a 
source of good information on conservation 
and wildlife. Usually too expensive for the 
average home library, they are a storehouse 
of human knowledge about many subjects. 


ers field identification, range, repro- 
duction, behavior habits and conser- 
vation. Ninety-six color plates. 


Natural History of the Birds of 
Eastern and Central North 
America 


By E. H. Forbush and J. B. May. 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. Abridged and revised edition 
in one volume of an out-of-print set. 
Ninety-seven color plates by Fuertes, 
Brooks and Peterson. Detailed de- 
scriptions, reproduction, foods, habits, 
economic status. 


Birds of Western Pennsylvania 

By W. E. Clyde Todd. Published 
by University of Pittsburgh Press. De- 
tailed reference for advanced students. 
Twenty-two color plates by George 
M. Sutton plus many pen and ink 
drawings. 
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Pennsylvania Birdlife 

By Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. Published 
by Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
Harrisburg. Good supplemental refer- 
ence with many species shown in 
color, especially flying birds of prey. 


The Ducks, Geese and Swans 
of North America 

By F. H. Kortright and T. M. Shortt. 
Published by the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute and The Stackpole 
Company, Harrisburg, Pa. The most 
comprehensive reference on wild 
waterfowl. Thirty-six full-color plates 
and 200 drawings. 


Hawks, Owls and Wildlife 

By Frank and John Craighead. Pub- 
lished by the Wildlife Management 
Institute and The Stackpole Company, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Technical discussion 
based on extensive research into food 
habits, life history, and ecology of 
hawks and owls. 


Pheasants in North America 
Edited by Durward L. Allen. Pub- 
lished by the Wildlife Management 
Institute and The Stackpole Com- 
pany, Harrisburg, Pa. Authored by 
leading experts from all parts of the 
ringneck range, this work answers 
practically any question that might be 


asked about life history, environmental 
requirements and limiting factors. 


American Birds in Color 


By Hal H. Harrison. Published by 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., 50 W. 47th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. Contains 387 
photos, 192 color plates. Brief descrip- 
tions of each species, range, food, call 
and life history. 


Field Book of Eastern Birds 


By Leon A. Hausman. Published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. A complete 
field book containing keys to families 
and species, a special key for identi- 
fying birds seen around homes and 
gardens, over 400 drawings and nearly 
100 color plates. 


Bent’s Life Histories of North 
American Birds 

Edited by Henry Hill Collins, Jr. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, 49 
E. 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. Two 
volumes based on the famous 20-vol- 
ume series of Arthur Cleveland Bent’s 
great work originally issued by the 
Smithsonian Institution. Omits tech- 
nical data on plumage, distribution, 
field marks, but brings together the 
best of Bent’s writings on life history 
and habits of each species. 











DAWN IN A DUCK BLIND 


The Cornell University of Ornithology, which has been responsible for 
the production of a series of natural sounds recordings devoted largely to 
bird songs, has now come up with a recording of waterfowl calls. Entitled 
“Dawn in a Duck Blind: A Guide to the Calls of Waterfowl,” the new record, 
like its predecessors, was published by Cornell University Records, a division 
of Cornell University Press. 

One side of the 10-inch, 33% r.p.m. disc is devoted to the calls of 26 species 
of ducks, geese, and birds likely to be heard by the hunter in the duck blind 
at dawn. Dr. Arthur A. Allen, Professor Emeritus of Ornithology and Conser- 
vation at Cornell and Honorary Director of the Laboratory of Ornithology, 
identifies the calls as they are heard. 

One section of the second side is designed for listening to the sounds of a 
duck marsh without interruption. The calls in the order in which they occur 
are listed on the record jacket, and the section can therefore be used as a 
test of familiarity with the waterfowl calls. 

The second band on this side of the record is for hunters who want to im- 
prove their duck-calling techniques, and contains three Mallard calls for practice. 
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OUTDOOR CLASSROOM enables a Soil Conservation Service technician to explain and 
demonstrate erosion, soil types and other lessons from the earth sciences. 
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Lancaster's Back-to-Nature Program 
Becomes Part of Regular Schooling... 


Education Without Walls 


By Robert G. Miller 


ge Ace year several hundred Lan- 
caster city school children are 
transferred from the classroom to the 
outdoors, there to receive in a more 
‘suitable environment courses of study 
dealing with conservation, mineralogy, 
plant life and other topics which are 
included in the science of nature. 

Lancaster's “back to nature” pro- 
gram originated as an experiment 
early in 1957 with a mere handful of 
pupils. Since then, and including the 
program in the spring, 1960, nearly 
600 boys and girls took advantage of 
this opportunity to study the essentials 
of nature. 
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In fact an additional 375 pupils 
were taken on a one-day venture at 
the start of the 1960-61 school term. 
This one-day affair, stripped of any 
frills, has been approved by the school 
board’s curriculum committee and is 
expected to be conducted each spring 
and fall, usually in May and the latter 
part of September, so that nearly 700 
pupils will be accommodated each 
year. 

So far the task of planning such 
programs has been left up to Tomp- 
kins B. Smith, assistant superintendent 
of elementary education, who points 
out “there is a definite need for such 
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a program in the school curriculum 
today in view of the many families 
that are turning to the outdoors for 
recreation in one form or another— 
either through camping, fishing, hunt- 
ing or pleasure boating. 

Why go to the expense of taking 
these youngsters outdoors? Can’t the 
same subjects be taught right in the 
classroom? 

Smith’s reply, when faced with such 
questions, is “The pupils find them- 
selves in an outdoor environment 
where they can observe for themselves 
the devastating effect of soil erosion, 
see the advantages of conservation, 
gain a greater appreciation of nature, 
and a better understanding of it 
through actual experience.” 

As outlined by city school officials 
in the instructions to the teachers, the 
purpose of the program is: “To pre- 
sent natural science in its real setting 
and demonstrate methods of obser- 
vation by—Ist, To observe firsthand 
the many phenomena of nature. The 
composition of soil, rocks and minerals 
which compose the earth’s surface; 
2nd, Examine the covering of the 
earth—trees, plants, etc.; 3rd, To be- 
come familiar with instruments and 
materials used by man in observing 
and measuring natural phenomena. 

What is the desirable outcome of 
the program? 

“To provide a better understanding 
of conservation, greater appreciation 
of nature, to guide children in de- 
veloping a scientific attitude, to en- 
large their knowledge in science, and 
to supply a background which will 
serve as a basis for future research 
and exploration.” 

Preparing such a program in a 
school district, involving hundreds of 
children, may seem simple but it’s far 
from it. Instead it requires weeks of 
careful and considerate planning, 
Smith warned. 

Some of the items that must be 
seriously considered at least when 
planning the initial program are: 

1. Teacher preparation—The instruc- 
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tor must receive proper instructions 
before he or she can be of any help 
to the students. 

2. Site selection—This varies with 
the length of the program. If a several 
days’ project is planned, the site should 
onovele adequate housing facilities for 
the youngsters. Some parents will go 
to great expense to send Johnnie or 
Jane on a week-long tenting trip, but 
they may object to these same young- 
sters sleeping in tents during a school- 
sponsored program. 

3. Program length—This also varies 
in accordance with the number of 
pupils involved (more capes mean 
more time is required ) and the amount 
of time the school can allocate for 
such purposes. Lancaster has found 
in the case of a five-day program the 
final day may be wasted on those few 
children who, by then, know — 
thing and future attempts for addi- 
tional instructions are wasted. 

4, Students’ age — The Lancaster 
school district selected the sixth grade, 
which contains children ranging in 
age from eleven to twelve years, be- 
cause this group is evidently better 
able to adjust itself to camp. Younger 
children, unaccustomed to being away 
from home any length of time, soon 
become victims of homesickness. 


5. Transportation — Regardless of 
whether it’s a one-day program or is 
extended for several days, transpor- 
tation is the high cost of the program. 

Lancaster handled its preparation 
point by having the teachers, and 
substitute teachers, spend a day on 
the program site. There they were 
taken over the nature trail by Dr. 
John L. Price, curator of North Mu- 
seum, Franklin and Marshall College, 
who marked and identified the various 
trees, shrubs and rock formations so 
the teachers would have the right an- 
swers for their youthful charges. 

In planning such programs nothing 
can be left to chance. Mimeographe 
schedules are prepared showing how 
every minute of the day must be spent 
and, at the same time, noting the lo- 
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cation of each group of pupils and 
the particular course of study they 
are working on. 

Two classrooms are accommodated 
each day. This means handling 35 to 
40 youngsters who are split into four 
groups, A, B, C and D, each with its 
own teacher and perhaps a substitute 
teacher. Two units may spend the first 
half hour in the lodge at Camp Chi- 
quetan, Lancaster County’s Boy Scout 
camp, while the other two units are 
spread out along the nature trail. 

For example while the units indoors 
are obtaining information out of text- 
books or using the various instruments 
for measuring and observing natural 
phenomena, the others are outdoors 
studying pond life, microbes and sani- 
tation, classifying rocks, trees and 
shrubs, or else involved in the study 
of weather. 

Lancaster’s program was advocated 
by Dr. O. H. Aurand, superintendent 
of city schools, in January, 1957, on 
an experimental basis. He suggested 
three days at the Boy Scout camp, 
combining textbook studies with ac- 


POND LIFE STUDY is always interesting 
with which to scare the girls, or else fall in which is a good excuse to go wading. 


tual experiences connected with their 
subject. They could correlate nature 
alive with their surroundings, he 
told the board, and Camp Chiquetan 
fulfilled all the necessary requirements. 

Three months later the school board 
approved the plan and selected the 
sixth grade of the George Ross School, 
then taught by the wife of a former 
scout executive, for the experiment. 
This was the start of hundreds of hours 
of planning in which the pupils, and 
even their parents, were called into 
consideration. 

The Lancaster Free Public Library 
contributed a traveling library for the 
youngsters while they spent a portion 
of each afternoon in class studying 
bird life, trees, weather, the responsi- 
bility of campers and camp routines, 
and even practiced the proper method 
of making bedrolls. 

That year the youngsters agreed 
that “school in the open is just great” 
and the following year saw the pro- 
gram expanded to include four sixth 
grades, about 150 children, from the 
Fulton, Eicholtz, Lafayette and Buehrle 


. A boy might come up with a water snake 
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Schools. That year they gave nature a 
helping hand by planting 300 ever- 
green seedlings at the camp in con- 
junction with a soil conservation 
course taught by a U. S. Soil Conser- 
vation Service representative. 

Prompted by the success of the pro- 
gram, the school district in 1959 made 
available to the Associated Public 
School Systems a manual describing 
the city project. This organization has 
a membership covering some 240 
school districts in 40 states and since 
that year local officials received many 
requests for information on setting up 
a “back to nature” program. 

In May, 1959, sixth graders of the 
three remaining elementary schools, 
Wickersham, Stevens and Washington, 
headed for the camp site to study 
under the direction of Dr. Price. 

They prepared exhibits for their 
parents and predicted weather condi- 
tions with the aid of a homemade 
weather station consisting of a barom- 
eter, sundial, weather vane, rain 





recess in fresh air and sunshine before going on to the next subject at Camp Chiquetan. 
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gauge and prediction chart. Prof. John 
M. Cavanaugh, curator of astronomy, 
F and M, instructed them in the stu 
of the constellations, while SCS field- 
men guided the youngsters in forest 
conservation. 

When the spring of 1960 arrived 
school officials wished to accommodate 
all the sixth grade classes and in order 
to do so decided on a two-and-one- 
half-day program. This left out the 
original frills but retained the main 
ingredients: nature trail study, rocks, 
soil, plant life, trees and conservation. 

Time permitted another one-day pro- 
gram in the latter part of September, 
1960. This included the above essen- 
tials plus outdoor safety, weather, 
pond life and sanitation. The only 
thing missed were the benefits of 
spending several days living outdoors. 

However, this one-day program does 
benefit more children at one time and 
provides, as Smith said, “direct ob- 
servation which far exceeds the arti- 
ficial atmosphere of the classroom.” 
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Deer for Dinner 


BRADFORD COUNTY — Wildlife 
seems to lose its fear of humans when 
hungry. On January 30, 1961, while 
investigating a deer damage com- 
plaint, I was shown where three deer 
had been snr every night on the 
lawn and shrubbery surrounding an 
occupied dwelling. One moonlight 
night, these deer walked to within 
three feet of the house and looked in 
through a large picture window. Sev- 
eral dogs tied in the same area don’t 
seem to bother these animals.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Donald E. Wat- 
son, Wyalusing. 


Game Tree 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY — On 
Sunday, January 8, 1961, I was patrol- 
ling in Fell Township, Lackawanna 
County, on complaint of dogs chasing 
deer in the area of Finch Hill near 
Carbondale. It was a bitter cold day 
with scattered snow flurries. Pulling 
my car off of Route 106 near the 
Kawash Turkey Farm, a motion caught 
my eye from under a small hemlock 
tree about 50 feet from the edge of 
the highway. I noticed a cottontail 
rabbit squatting under the hemlock. 
As I watched I saw a grouse about 4 
feet from the rabbit, also sitting and 
observing his bleak surroundings. 
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Looking still closer I spied a red squir- 
rel and also a gray squirrel under the 
same tree. As I watched this congre- 
gation of game I couldn't help but 
ponder their thoughts. It looked like 
they were asking one another what 
tomorrow would bring weather-wise. 
—District Game Protector John L. Alt- 
miller, Clarks Summit. 


Racking "Em Up 


JUNIATA COUNTY—While filling 
a feeder in the hollow back of his 
home and adjacent to State Game 
Lands No. 107 at Mifflintown, R. D. 
1, Gerald Suloff found a nice 5-point, 
shed antler. This alone, finding it in 
about a foot and one-half of snow was 
unusual but about 2 days later and 
approximately a mile and one-half 
away, John Rayner, of Lewistown, 
while filling a spool feeder (deer 
proof) located a discarded antler 
about 20 inches from the feeder. It 
also was a 5-point and was a match 
to the one Suloff had found. Ryner, 
who has hunted all his life and killed 
several antlerless deer, said, “This is 
probably the only way I'll ever get an 
antler.”—District Game Protector Rob- 
ert Shaffer, Mifflintown. 


Chicken Thief 


FAYETTE COUNTY — Mrs. Phil 
Beverage, of Cheat Lake, is recovering 
from a severely lacerated left arm, 
which was received when she went 
into a building where the Beverages’ 
pigeons are housed. For several nights 
in a row, the couple found that six or 
seven of their birds were killed and 
left lying around the floor of the 
pigeon house. The head had been 
eaten off of each bird. Mr. and Mrs. 
Beverage suspected rats and used pre- 
cautionary measures to trap the cul- 
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prits. However, the birds continued 
to die but no rats showed up. So one 
night about 11:00 while Mr. Beverage 
was at work, Mrs. Beverage went out 
to the shed and sitting on the floor 
eating another pigeon was a medium 
sized owl. She immediately picked up 
a board and was going to strike at 
the intruder but it came at her first, 
clawing her on the arm inflicting two 
gashes with its talons. Mrs. Beverage 
held her arm up over her face to guard 
herself when the bird struck her. It 
then went over her head and out the 
door. The Beverages had suspected 
many intruders, including weasel, 
mink, rats or stray cats for their losses, 
never suspecting an owl. Since the 
incident all openings to the building 
have been tightly closed, one can be 
sure. Last summer a huge black snake 
got into the pigeons eating the young 
and the eggs from the nests and killed 
many of the larger birds by coiling 
about the pigeons, squeezing them to 
death. fhe snake was found in such a 
manner with one defenseless bird in 
its grip and it was killed by Mr. Bev- 
erage.—District Game Protector Mi- 
chael Sarachman, Uniontown. 


Doctor of Ornithology 


CAMBRIA COUNTY—On January 
11, 1961, while making a pick-up of 
trapped rabbits from Agent Earl F. 
Graham at Connellsville, Commis- 
sioner Miller and I heard a real “deed 
of the day” story from the agent. He 
said, “I picked up a song bird at my 
feeding station I considered near dead, 
took the bird inside the house, gave 
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it first-aid pouring half a teaspoon of 
water and crushed aspirin down its 
throat and awaited the outcome. In 
ten minutes the bird was on his way 
to again match his wits for survival.” 
Since the great feat, Agent Graham 
has earned a new title from his ad- 
mirers, “Dr. Earl F. Graham” by an 
honorary degree.—District Game Pro- 
tector Alex J. Ziros, Connellsville. 


He Who Waits 


GREENE COUNTY-—At the end of 
the 1960 small game season, a local 
sportsman told me of the hard hunting 
he had done to try and get just one, 
at least one ringneck pheasant. He 
added that during the entire season 
he had seen only one pheasant and 
with luck against him it turned out to 
be a hen. In the last week of January, 
this same sportsman came to my head- 
quarters and requested four bushels 
of corn, stating that he had put out all 
that he acquired from a local farmer. 
He added, “I could not locate them 
during the season, but they sure found 
me, six males and ten hens, and right 
in back of my home.”—District Game 
Protector Theodore Vesloski, Car- 
michaels. 


Old Friend 


LEBANON COUNTY-—Early in the 
month of January, I received a call 
from Calvin Kreider of Lebanon who 
requested corn to feed wildlife, but 
stated that he would have no way of 
picking it up. When I delivered some 
to him, he informed me that he had 
picked up some corn, left lying in the 
fields. When that supply was ex- 
hausted, he bought some feed, but 
being on Social Security he couldn't 
buy too much. Mr. Kreider established 
a feeding area, where he had placed 
several Recardod Christmas trees. He 
also ground up shelled corn in a food 
grinder to feed some birds. It might 
be interesting to know Mr. Kreider is 
eighty-nine years old and living alone. 
—District Game Protector Perry Hil- 
bert, Cleona. 
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Music Lovers 


ELK COUNTY — An interesting ex- 
perience was related to me by John 
Covel at a recent sportsmen meeting. 

jou is a well tender for the Penn- 
sylvania Gas Company and works the 
Durhing-Sackett areas in Forest and 
Elk Counties. John has arranged his 
schedule so that he can be back to 
his auto at noon every day to lunch 
and to listen to the KDKA news. One 
day in June after the news, John was 
listening to some band music. Shortly, 
he noticed nine turkeys warily ap- 
proaching with their necks stretched 
and eyeing him and his auto very 
carefully. He watched them for a 
while, then turned the radio off to go 
back to work. The turkeys left also. 
This same kind of incident happened 
several times after the noon news. 
John is convinced that the turkeys 
have taken a liking to band music and 
have arranged their schedule to meet 
his.—District Game Protector Leo E. 
Milford, Portland Mills. 


If I Had the Wings 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY — It is 
surprising the number of migrato 
birds I observed during January whic 
failed to follow their brethren south 
this winter. Even after the heavy 
snows during January many of them 
were observed during my travels. It 
was really odd to see flocks of mourn- 
ing doves and meadow larks sitting 
along the roads on the snow drifts. 
Even one of the kinglets was observed 
during the heavy snows still hanging 
around a barberry hedge in the yar 
of Game Protector Spahr’s headquar- 
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ters.—District Game Protector Eugene 
Utech, Carlisle. 


Snow Insomnia 


CLINTON COUNTY-—Seems I read 
somewhere that black bears are sup- 
posed to hibernate during the winter. 
I wish somebody would get this in- 
formation to a bear I have here in 
Young Woman's Creek area. On the 
way to check a turkey feeder on a 
bitter cold January 23, I could see 
where a bear had come down the 
road bank and ambled through the 
snow toward the feeder. Fearing the 
worst, I wasn’t too surprised to find 
the feeder torn apart and nothing left 
but cobs and bear droppings. Follow- 
ing the tracks about a quarter mile, I 
finally spied Mr. Bear curled up fast 
asleep against a downed tree. I patched 
up the feeder and replaced the corn 
and just kept hoping for the best.— 
District Game Protector Charles F. 
Keiper, Renovo. 


Sure Shooter 


BEDFORD COUNTY — Deputy 
Game Protector James Hyde related 
this one to me. After hearing six shots 
from a .22 rifle he investigated and 
found a young lad with a gray squirrel 
shot full of holes. Asked why he had 
shot the squirrel so many times, the 
lad stated, “I wanted to make sure 
that he was dead. He wouldn't shut 
his eyes.” — District Game Protector 
William Shaffer, Bedford. 
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Non-paying Passenger 


ADAMS COUNTY-It’s a common 
occurrence for Game Protectors to be 
called out all hours of the night. This 
past fall I was called out in the early 
hours of the morning to witness what 
to me was very unusual. Four men on 
their way to work hit a deer with their 
car. Thinking the deer was dead and 
because they were going by my head- 
see they decided to load the 

eer in the trunk of their car and drop 
it off, thus saving me a trip of going 
after it. I told them to unload the 
deer and I would take care of it. Upon 
opening the trunk, much to the sur- 
prise of all of us, the deer was very 
much alive. He looked around wildly 
and within a few seconds gave a leap 
from the trunk and disappeared in 
the pines. The deer was none the 
worse after its unusual experience.— 
District Game Protector John R. Spahr, 
Gardners. 


Out on Bad Behavior 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY -— Dur- 
ing the month of January, a heavy 
pheasant trapping program was put 
into effect at the Norristown State 
Hospital and Eastern State Peniten- 
tiary, Graterford. Game Protector W. 
E. Shaver and myself, having good 
relations with these institutions, went 
all out to solve their ever increasing 
problems. At any time of the day, 500- 
1,000 pheasants can easily be ob- 
served living the “life of Riley.” At 
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many of our sportsmen meetings, dur- 
ing the hunting season, a number of 
sportsmen (with tongue hanging out) 
commented “Boy, would I like to hunt 
those areas for 30 minutes.” Now that 
Mothern Nature has provided us with 
all the heavy snow and wonderful 
trapping conditions, our pheasant 
trapping has sure paid off to the satis- 
faction of the institutions concerned 
and the many sportsmen who wanted 
the birds removed to areas open to 
public hunting. One inmate at the 
penitentiary at Graterford recently re- 
marked, “Ain’t that something—those 
birds are getting out because of ‘bad 


behavior.’ ” — District Game Protector 
Edward Sherlinski, North Wales. 
Work or Pay 


WAYNE COUNTY—On January 9, 
Jay Lutz and I were talking with Am- 

rose Meisler of the Riverdale Hunt- 
ing Club. Mr. Meisler stated that in 
the past two days he and fourteen 
other members with five chain saws 
and axes had cut approximately seven 
acres of browse for deer on their hunt- 
ing club. We thought this was a good 
conservation practice and the mem- 
bers are certainly helping their future 
hunting. We inquired as to how the 
club had such a good turnout for 
the cutting and Mr. Meisler stated 
that the members who didn’t cooper- 
ate were fined five dollars, this money 
to be used as a game food fund. We 
believe the Riverdale Hunting Club 
will continue to have good attendance 
for their browse cutting expeditions.— 
Land Manager Wilmer R. Peoples, 
Hawley. 


Pony Express 


CLEARFIELD COUNTY—On Jan- 
uary 29, 1961, the Faudie 4-H Wild- 
life Club, which consisted of the As- 
sistant County Agent Norman Brown, 
Leader Everett A. Cramer and 13 
boys, made a trip to feed winter wild- 
life. They took along two ponies to 
carry corn into the feeders on State 
Game Lands No. 87. The boys carried 
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the corn a distance of two miles 
through unbroken snow which ranged 
from two to three feet deep. 


The feeders had all been filled dur- 
ing the month of December, but at the 
time we were at the feeders they were 
all empty and we observed grouse, 
big squirrel and turkeys all near the 
feeders. — District Game Protector 
Claude B. Kelsey, Troutville. 


To Heck with Hibernation 


MCKEAN COUNTY — Our Food 
and Cover crew has done considerable 
work this winter on the north branch 
of Sugar Run, cutting browse, edge 
cutting new food plots in there and 
pruning apple trees. All of this cutting 
is being utilized by deer. However, 
bears usually sleeping by January were 
still about and feeding on some frozen 
apples remaining there. By checking 
tracks, it seems that at least three adult 
bears were still working this area. 


We have had a number of days 
with below zero temperatures, but this 
did not change things. On the way to 
work one Thursday morning, the crew 
picked up a deer which had been 
killed and then took it with them to 
the area where they were cutting to 
dispose of it. On Monday morning 
following, not a trace of the deer 
could be found. The bear or bears had 
either eaten or hauled the deer away. 
There was no sign of it having been 
dragged away so it must have been 
picked up and carried away by the 
bear. If the supply holds out it seems 
doubtful if these bear intend to hiber- 
nate at all_—Land Manager Robert H. 
Myers, Mt. Jewett. 


Frigid Fate 


BUCKS COUNTY—On one of the 
bitter cold late January days, a pair 
of dogs chased a deer down the steep 
cliffs that overlook the Delaware River 
in northern Bucks County. The deer 
was tired and hard pressed by the re- 
lentless pursuit of the dogs and 
bounded out onto the ice floes lining 
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the bank of the river. Then, without 
hesitation, it plunged into the frigid 
water. Its pursuers, now quite close 
and nipping at its heels, were unable 
to check their momentum and also 
found themselves up to their ears in 
icy, fast flowing water. The deer swam 
strongly and in a short time clambered 
onto the ice on the New Jersey side 
and lay down to rest. With the dogs it 
was a different and sadder ending. 
They were unable to climb out over 
the ice and were swept out of sight 
down the river.—District Game Pro- 
tector William J. Lockett, Doylestown. 


Friendship Ne’er Forgot 


SOMERSET COUNTY-—This story 
was related to me by William Reck- 
ner, of Salisbury, Pa. Mr. Reckner is 
an elderly man who feeds squirrels 
near his home all winter, spring and 
summer. In the fall he stops his free 
handouts, so that small animals will 
leave the refuge of Bill’s Safety Zone 
and provide sport for the hunters. Bill 
tells me that one day he was out hunt- 
ing, about six miles from home when 
he saw a squirrel bouncing toward 
him. The squirrel came within four 
feet of Bill and sat down. Now Bill 
claims that it was one of the animals 
that fed at his feeders, and that the 
squirrel knew Bill. Who knows, maybe 
it was.—District Game Protector Rob- 
ert H. Muir, Meyersdale. 
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Pra stocking is man’s effort to in- 

crease a game supply on a range 
by obtaining game elsewhere and re- 
leasing it on that range. 

This principle of game management 
was most prevalent in this country 
between 1930 and 1950, when many 
state game farms poured pen-reared 
game into areas where existing game 
supplies could not meet the demands of 
hunting. Impressive stocking statistics 
were compiled and released each year 
by state game departments—“numeri- 
cal evidence” of an effective game 
management effort. But many of these 
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Man's Effort to Increase Game Supplies 
Through Propagation and Release... 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
GAME MANAGEMENT 


Part IV—Stocking 


By John Madson and Ed Kozicky 
Conservation Department—Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


early stocking programs were unsuc- 
cessful, and great numbers of game 
birds and animals were stocked with 
no visible increase in autumn game 
supplies. 

In such cases, man tried to second- 
guess nature and beat her at her own 
game. But nature herself normally 
overlooks her game ranges; large num- 
bers of game are born into an area 
each breeding season, but fatal “lim- 
iting factors” usually trim this bumper 
spring game crop until it is in har- 
mony with the capacity of the game 
range to support it. 
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A game habitat is capable of sup- 
porting just so much game and no 
more. Good range can usually support 
a large game population; poor range 
can support only a small game crop, if 
any. Every game habitat has a lim- 
ited capacity for game and if man in- 
troduces game beyond that capacity 
the stocked game simply evaporates 
from the habitat. 

Game supplies can be depleted by 
severe weather but can recover auto- 
matically when conditions improve. 
Although stocking may hasten that 
recovery, it is usually unnecessary on 
good game range. On a southern Iowa 
game area, a severe winter resulted in 
a spring quail population of only 90 
birds. This increased to 501 birds by 
fall. Two years later — with good 
weather—the fall population had risen 
to 2,316 quail. Nature’s method of re- 
stocking a receptive habitat was suff- 
cient. 

On the other hand, a suitable habi- 
tat may be empty of game and can- 
not be stocked by nature because of 
distance or physical barriers. In parts 
of Pennsylvania, the wild turkey was 
nearly extinct for many years because 
of broad changes that civilization had 
caused in the original forest. But 
through the years, that forest matured 
from a grouse-deer habitat to a squir- 
rel-turkey habitat and when the proper 
forest stage finally evolved, turkeys 
were successfully restocked by man. 

In some areas, suitable game range 
still exists but the original breeding 
stock has been extirpated. Under mod- 
ern protective law, original game can 
often be successfully stocked in these 
areas. This has resulted in the re- 
establishment of beaver, antelope, deer 
and wild turkey in many parts of their 
original ranges. 

But indiscriminate stocking in in- 
adequate habitat is often a waste of 
time and money. Such stocking may 
not only fail to increase game sup- 
plies, but may divert money from val- 
uable management programs. In In- 
diana, it’s been estimated that each 
stocked quail that survives to be 
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FROM INCUBATOR to release, a game 
farm bird leads a secure life. A basic weak- 
ness of stocking is that a pen-reared bird 
may be expected to survive in habitat too 
hostile for birds born there. 


TWELVE-WEEK RINGNECK is fully feath- 
ered and ready for release. Modern goal of 
artificial propagation is to breed strains that 
can survive in existing habitat. 














bagged by the hunter costs $40. In 
Michigan, each summer-stocked pheas- 
ant bagged by hunters costs about 
$16.50. The story is much the same in 
other states; wholesale game stocking 
usually results in retail birds. 

Game stocking is most practical: 


1. When a good game habitat has 
been depopulated by severe 
weather or other temporary fac- 
tors. 

. When such a habitat is suitable 
for a game species that does not 
exist there, or near there. 

3. When a small game range is heav- 

ily stocked and heavily hunted 
shortly after stocking. 


The last may be a state-operated 
public hunting area, a form of sub- 
sidized hunting that can provide good 
shooting on a limited game range for 
a short time. In many states, however, 
these “put-and-take” shooting areas 
are being replaced by commercial 
shooting preserves that can be oper- 
ated by private individuals at a profit. 
Private enterprise has always been 
more efficient than public agencies, 
and in this case it protects state game 
departments from the criticism of 
“playing favorites” among license hold- 
ers—an inequity of hunting opportun- 


to 
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GOAL FOR STOCKED GAME BIRDS is to insure that they provide maximum sport. 
Through selective breeding and “hardening” pens, most ringnecks take to the wild 
quickly and are strong enough fo challenge a sportsman’s skill. 





ity that no public game agency can 
justify. 

A basic weakness of stocking is that 
a pen-reared bird is usually expected 
to survive in an environment that is 
too hostile for even the wild birds 
that were born there. In many cases, 
it is more effective to trap and trans- 
plant wild game from areas of high 
population. Although even wild game 
is at a disadvantage when not on its 
native range, it may have a better 
chance of survival than pen-reared 
game. 

A few state game departments, 
knowing the pitfalls of haphazard 
stocking, are trying to develop strains 
of game birds better adapted for sur- 
vival in the areas where they are most 
needed. Most of these studies are be- 
ing conducted at such game farms as 
Poynette, Wis.; the Delmar Station in 
Ohio; and the Boone Game Farm in 
Iowa. 


Much interest hinges on these stud- 
ies, for although it is seldom prac- 
tical to improve game habitat on a 
grand scale, itmay be possible to breed 
strains of game that can survive in the 
existing range if the shortcomings of 
that range are within the tolerance 
limits of the game species. 
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Lancaster County's Conestoga Valley... 


The Birthplace of the 
Pennsylvania Rifle 


By Dr. Herbert H. Beck 


P RIOR to 1750 the world was given 

a gun that shot straighter and 
farther than any it had known before. 
It was an innovation in firearms which 
remade gunshops round the globe—a 
leading factor in the establishment of 
a new nation. It was the Pennsylvania 
or so-called Kentucky rifle. 

There is no doubt that this fine fire- 
arm originated in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania. All the evidence at hand in- 
dicates clearly that the first makers of 
this new rifle worked in the Valley of 
the Conestoga, Lancaster County. 


Like the Conestoga wagon and the 
Conestoga horse, the Pennsylvania 
rifle might fittingly be called the 
Conestoga rifle. 

It was the late J. G. W. Dillin who, 
after wide research covering all the 
regions of early settlement in Amer- 
ica, established this fact. He said, “In 
view of the data at hand, there seems 
to be no doubt that the early smiths of 
Lancaster gave the world the first 
Kentucky rifle.” In addition, he stated, 
“While Swiss and German emigrants 
were steadily pushing westward, a 


PENNSYLVANIA RIFLES resulted from the finest in materials and craftsmanship. Here 
was a rifle which revolutionized gunmaking. Usually .45 caliber, the barrel was partly or 


entirely octagonal. The stock, usually of curly maple, extended 


the full length of the gun. 

























































number of them preferred going up 
the Schuylkill to the Reading districts 
and still others at the same time were 
on their way up the Delaware River to 
the Lehigh region. Later on both of 
these districts, and others nearby, be- 
came famous for their rifles. But all 
the known facts point to Lancaster as 
the great early rifle center. It was the 
schooling point for skilled apprentices 
who later followed the emigrant trails 
south to the Carolinas and west to 
the Ohio River country.” So enthusi- 
astic was Captain Dillin in this matter 
that he urged me, as President of the 
Lancaster County Historical Society, 
to find means for the erection of a 
bronze statue of a frontiersman hold- 
ing a rifle on the Lincoln Highway at 
Lancaster. Unfortunately, this was 
never done. 


The Pennsylvania rifle was the evo- 
lutionary product of guns long known 
in southwestern Europe. The prede- 
cessors of this innovation in rifle mak- 
ing, known as riffeln (the German 
verb riffel means to put grooves into 
a gun barrel), had been made in that 
part of Europe since about 1500. These 
riffeln are recorded as being “Short, 
are clumsy, an inch or so in bore, 
terrific in recoil, spiraled and deep 
grooved by guess and not by knowl- 
edge of cause and effect, slow to load, 
more powerful but only a little more 
accurate than a good shotgun. The 
lead ball was driven down the barrel 
with blows by a mallet upon an iron 
ramrod. After the first shot had fouled 
the barrel, reloading occupied fifteen 
minutes or more. And the rifles of 
1700 were in the same stage of un- 
development as they had been two 
centuries earlier.” Rifled guns, during 
their period in Europe, were used al- 
most entirely by hunters; whence 
Jaeger rifles, Jaeger meaning hunter. 
There is no cal of rifles being used 
for military service during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and most of the 
eighteenth centuries. During that pe- 
riod, at least up to about 1790, the 
infantry of European armies carried 
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smoothbore muskets. Discharge was 
in volleys by squadrons, with about as 
much accuracy of fire as grapeshot 
from a cannon. 

A typical Jaeger is in the Dillin 
collection. It is a short, clumsy, heavy 
flintlock, about .75 caliber, with a 25” 
barrel, which is deeply rifled, one-half 
turn in length of barrel, with seven 
regular and seven narrow grooves. Its 
date is about 1660. 


These guns were also made in Amer- 
ica. Herman P. Dean, of Huntington, 
W. Va., an authoritative collector of 
firearms, says: “I know of some good 
New England rifles, properly — 
and dated as early as 1652, and from 
then on through the latter part of the 
seventeenth century and the first two 
decades of the eighteenth. But these 

ns are quite different in architecture 
rom the true Pennsylvania rifle, com- 
monly and erroneously known as the 
Kentucky rifle.” 


One or more expert gunsmiths in 
the Conestoga Valley conceived the de- 
sign of the rifle which the new con- 
ditions of life seemed to require. It 
was the rifle which was to revolution- 
ize gunmaking in the world. This new 
gun, when it came to perfection, was 
strong and fairly light. The barrel was 
partly or entirely octagonal, 40” to 
42” long. Early types were longer, 50” 
or more. The average caliber was .45. 
The stock, usually of curly maple, ex- 
tended the entire length of the gun. 
Front and rear sights were well co- 
ordinated. Rifling was deep and care- 
fully grooved with full knowledge of 
cause and effect. Many of the locks 
and marked lockplates, even as earl 
as 1750, were imported from England. 
The ball used in this rifle (and this 
was a major improvement) was 3/100 
of an inch smaller than the bore of 
the gun. A bullet mould came with 
each piece. Placed in a greased patch 
of leather or rag the ball could be 
quickly loaded into the barrel with 
a hickory ramrod. There was a patch- 
box on the right side of the stock 
base, a cheekpiece on the other side. 
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MARTIN MEYLIN‘S GUNSHOP was built in 1719. He was the first of a group of Lan- 





caster County rifiemakers who, prior to 1745, originated and gave to America the Penn- 
sylvania (sometimes called Kentucky) rifle. The building is marked by the Lancaster 
County Historical Society as ‘The Birthplace of the Pennsylvania Rifle’ and is located 
on the Harry H. Snavely farm, West Lampeter Township. 


This gun shot with marvelous accu- 
racy. It could be quickly loaded. For 
about a century and a half, until about 
1880 when breech-loading rifles came 
into general use, the Pennsylvania 
rifle, through its flintlock and percus- 
sion cap periods, dominated the world 
of firearms. 


Now who were the gunsmiths of 
Lancaster County prior to 1750, the 
ones who must be given credit for 
originating the Pennsylvania rifle? In 
searching the records do not be mis- 
led by an entry in Dillin’s list of 
gunsmiths, which reads: “Metzger or 
Metzeger, J. The earliest known to the 
author. Penna. (purportedly Lancas- 
ter), 1728. A full evolved Pennsylvania 

ifle.” Many other lists, notably that 
of A. Merwyn Carey, have copied this 
from Dillin. Here are the facts of this 
rifle, which for many years has been 
misleading historians: The piece thus 
recorded by Dillin and others belongs 
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to Herman P. Dean. He says, “The 
rifle by J. Metzger is definitely 1798. 
Someone during the years has appar- 
ently put a tail to the figure 9 making 
it appear as a 2.” The gun had been 
made by Jacob Metzger at Frederick- 
town, Md., in 1798. 

The first gunsmith in Lancaster 
County was Martin Meylin (1670- 
1749) who, with nine other Mennon- 
ites from Switzerland, was the first 
settler in the county, occupying land 
in the Pequea Valley in 1710. Rupp, 
in his “History of Lancaster County 
(1842),” says Meylin built his = 
shop in 1719. This date is verified by 
an anvil, now at the Lancaster County 
Historical Society, which was made 
by Martin Meylin. It shows “M M” in 
dots and “19.” 

Martin Meylin was not only a gun- 
smith, he was a rifle maker. With 90 
gunstocks at the time of his death, it 
might be assumed that he, with ap- 
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prentice assistance, might have made 
2,000 pieces during his 30 years of 
activity as a blacksmith-gunsmith. 

A ledger sheet of the Meylin gun- 
shop of 1730 (exchanges of Martin 
Meylin with trader Arthur Oliver) 
shows that the gunsmith purchased 12 
Ibs. shot, 32 Ibs, of bellows leather, 12 
Ibs. of lead, files, etc. In return a horse 
was “shooed” and “Indian drest skins” 
were given. This confirms the Meylin 
family traditions that Indians had their 
work done at his gunshop. Conestogas, 
Shawnees, Nanticokes and Ganowese 
Indians were still in Lancaster County 
at that time. Indian dressed deerskins 
were especially tanned and softened 
with the brains of deer. 

This famous gunshop of Martin 
Meylin is still standing in West Lam- 
peter Township, Lancaster County. 
For more than a century after Martin 
Meylin’s death, it was used as a black- 
smith shop. It is three miles south of 
Lancaster on Meylin’s Run. 

Only one of Martin Meylin’s guns 
is known today. Now at the Historical 


Society, it is an early type of the Penn- 
sylvania rifle—65” long with a 50” 
barrel, full stock of curly maple, weigh- 
ing 74 pounds. About .50 caliber, its 
rifling (if originally there) is gone 
today. Changed in later years into a 
percussion gun, its flintlock action is 
now returned. The rear sight is a V 
in the breech setting. Marked “M M” 
on the barrel, it was presented by 
Martin W. Meylin of the seventh gen- 
eration. It had always been in the 
family, handed down from father to 
son. It was probably made prior to 
1745. 

The first authentically signed and 
dated true type of Pennsylvania rifle 
belongs to T. W. Demarest of Onan- 
cock, Va. It was made in 1749 by 
Matthias Roesser (1708-1771) who, in 
1740, took out Lot 425, West King 
Street, Lancaster; and was buried in 
the Lancaster Moravian graveyard. 
Mr. Demarest describes the piece thus: 
“Smoothbore flintlock with rifle front 
and rear sights. Barrel, probably orig- 
inally rifled, .56 with rear 15” octag- 


RIFLE MAKING in the 18th century was a slow, painstaking task requiring about a week’s 
time. The rifle bench, shown below, is on display at the Landis Valley Museum. Of the 
40-50 parts that went into a Pennsylvania rifle, the barrel was the most important and 


required the most skill. 
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EARLY PENNSYLVANIA RIFLEMEN carried a powder horn, hunting bag and iron 


game carrier. 


onal. Total length, 71”; weight, 9% 
Ibs.; stock, full length, curly maple, 
apparently originally finished with 
lamp black and oil; breech end with 
excessive Roman nose turn; heavy 
drop; patch-box and cheekpiece. 
Carving: Bust of English lion, done in 
high relief and extending from the top 
of rear end of cheekpiece diagonally 
downward to the toe of the stock. In- 
lays: Silver oval on top of wrist, 8- 
point star on cheekpiece. Lock 
marked Ketland and Co. (Sheffield, 
England ). Hammer, goose neck; single 
trigger, relatively narrow, with toe 
curled back. Trigger guard, relatively 
light. Marked on barrel, M. Roesser, 
1749.” This is definitely a Pennsyl- 
vania type. The double hair trigger 
does not seem to have been used until 
about 1770. 


Contemporary with Meylin and 
Roesser, some of the known early gun- 
smiths of Lancaster County were: 


Joshua Baker—recorded in his will 
of 1753 as a “gunsmith of the 
Borough of Lancaster.” His gun- 
shop was on Mill Creek, midway 
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between Meylin’s gunshop and 
Lancaster. None of his guns is 
known. 


Phillip Lefevre—1710-1766. Living 


on land adjoining that of Martin 
Meylin, he probably was appren- 
ticed to him. The site of his gun- 
shop (dam-breast still there) was 
a mile northeast of the Meylin 
shop. Started business in 1731. 
No known Lefevre guns. 


Peter Seman—1670(?)-1741. Pequea 


Valley. No known guns. 


William Henry—1729-1786. By long 


odds, the most famous of Lan- 
casters gunsmiths. Apprenticed 
to Roesser in 1744, by 1755 he 
was official armorer of the Brad- 
dock expedition, also of the Forbes 
expedition of 1758. A_ portrait 
of William Henry by Benjamin 
West (whom Henry temporarily 
adopted as a youth), made in 
1756, shows him with a rifle. 
Henry’s name is well known in 
the records of the American Philo- 
sophical Society in Philadelphia, 
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EARLY RIFLES were somewhat plain but later makes were richly decorated with brass, 
silver and occasionally gold inlays. Relief carvings were supposed to endow the owner 
with mystical powers over the creatures pictured. 
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where he read papers before 
Benjamin Franklin, David Ritten- 
house, Thomas Jefferson and 
others. A mechanical genius, in 
1763 he experimented with the 
application of steam to navigation 
on the Conestoga. Henry, who 
had visited James Watt in Eng- 
land in 1761, was smpediiily 
troubled by a pounding engine in 
the small stern-wheel boat, though 
it was the first experiment of its 
kind in the world. Robert Fulton, 
born in 1765 in Lancaster County, 
spent the first 17 years of his life 
in Lancaster, living 100 yards from 
the home of William Henry. It is 
apparent where Robert Fulton 
got his ideas. Henry was too much 
under the stress of the approach- 
ing war to continue his experi- 
ments on the Conestoga. That the 
Conestoga was the experimental 
birthplace of the steamboat, how- 
ever, there is no doubt. John 
Fitch, who is generally given 
credit for completing a steamboat 
and successfully running it, in a 
controversy with James Rumsey, 
says, “Referring to Rumsey’s claim 
that, although Rumsey might claim 








precedence, as far as he was con- 
cerned Mr. Henry was long be- 
fore Rumsey in making a draft 
and preparing a model of a steam- 
boat, although he did not pub- 
licly announce it.” 


Henry was Superintendent of 
Arms and Accoutrements during 
the Revolution. Though he un- 
doubtedly made many thousands 
of rifles, none marked W. Henry 
(of Lancaster) is known today. 
The only gun thus marked is a 
pre-Revolutionary musket, now at 
the Lancaster County Historical 
Society. It was doubtless made 
for Braddock or Forbes. It is most 
probable that William Henry did 
more to perfect the rifles of Mey- 
lin and Roesser than anyone else. 





By 1765 there were working in Lan- 
caster County large numbers of gun- 
smiths, notably Jacob and Joel Ferree, 
Peter Gonter, John Henry, John New- 
comer and many others. They were 
mostly men who had served their ap- 
prenticeships with William Henry. 
The old mill building on Mill Creek, 
which William Henry used as a gun 
factory during the Revolution and 
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where he had about 50 gunsmiths em- 
ployed, is still standing today. It is 
probably the only arsenal of the Revo- 
lution still standing. 


The Pennsylvania rifle thus seems 
to have been evolved by Martin Mey- 
lin, Matthias Roesser soma EA I 
Joshua Baker, Phillip Lefevre (1710- 
1766), William Henry (1729-1786) 
and a few others, all in the Conestoga 
Valley. Each one knew what the others 
were doing, and the general improve- 
ment in the firearm might have been 
made collectively, though the local 
belief is that Roesser gets the prefer- 
ence, while William Henry made the 
perfections. 


Within the flintlock period, up to 
1835, when the general change was 
made to percussion rifles, and three 
decades later, there were more than 
350 gunsmiths authentically recorded 
in Lancaster County. Probably the 
most famous of these, at least the one 
who made more guns than any of the 
others, was Henry E. Leman (1812- 
1887) who started in 1834 with flint- 
locks and changed in a year or two to 
the percussions which made him 
famous. 


Many Lancaster rifles are in collec- 
tions today. The most striking example 
is in San Antonio, Texas, in the fa- 
mous Alamo Museum. Here in a case, 
there is a perfect flintlock rifle, marked 
Jacob Dickert. After all were killed 
in the Alamo, the rifle had been taken 
to Mexico, later to be found there and 
returned to San Antonio. Jacob Dick- 
ert (1740-1822) was one of the many 
gunsmiths (20 or more including Wil- 
liam Henry) buried in the Lancaster 
Moravian graveyard (plot now occu- 
pied by the Lancaster Post Office). 
Born in Mainz, Germany, he had come 
to Lancaster in 1758, served as an 
apprentice, probably with William 
Henry, and became one of Lancas- 
ter’s most efficient gunsmiths. Would 
that this Conestoga rifle could tell how 
many Mexicans its precise aim had 
killed! 
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In Memoriam 


DR. HERBERT H. BECK died in Lan- 
caster on December 22, 1960. He was 85. In 
an editorial on the following day, the Lan- 
caster “Intelligencer-Journal” said: 


“To say that Dr. Beck was one of the most 
unusual persons Lancaster has seen in many 
years is a trite phrase. One need only to re- 
count some of the many and varied activities 
in which he engaged to realize that here was 
a man whose interests encompassed almost 
the whole field of human activity. He had a 
store of knowledge about history, mineralogy, 
geology and ornithology along with seemingly 
unrelated subjects such as horse racing, fox 
hunting, boxing, bridge, music, rifles, pistols 
and small arms.” 


He was born in Lititz on November 15, 
1875, and grew up in the intellectual atmos- 
phere of the famous Beck’s Academy, founded 
by his grandfather. He graduated from Le- 
high University in 1896, joined the faculty 
at Franklin and Marshall College in 1901. He 
was president emeritus of the Lancaster 
County Historical Society after serving 25 
years as president. 


Herbert Beck was an outstanding ornithol- 
ogist. He was custodian of the Audubon 
Society’s Sanctuary for the American Bald 
Eagle on Mt. Johnson Island in the Susque- 
hanna, conducted an annual census of the 
upland plover since 1921 and reported its 
return from virtual extinction to Lancaster 
County in 1947. He was one of the last liv- 
ing Pennsylvanians who had seen the famous: 
Passenger Pigeon in his early life just be- 
fore it became extinct. 


A regular contributor to GAME NEWS, 
Dr. Beck was a prolific and gifted writer. 
Perhaps the tribute paid by the unique “Lan- 
caster Pirates” to their long-time Chief best 
sums up his astounding career: 


“We salute him as a Chief straight and 
true; a man of cheerful yesterdays and con- 
fident tomorrows; a rover on the high seas 
of adventure in education, science, history, 
music, bird lore, and all types of whole- 
some sportsmanship.” 
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The Sky Dance 


By John Guilday 


ie IS to April that Pennsylvania must 
look for its rebirth. For the fourth 
month is that soft-scented time of the 
year when Dixie air penetrates every 
hollow, melting the last patches of 
rotten snow and ruffling the petals of 
the hillside trillium. This is the time 
of a great dusting off of pizzarias, of 
the first frozen custards, of lilacs, new 
grass to mow, and freshly-bared legs 
to ogle. Puddles shriek with a thou- 
sand bubble-throated frogs and red- 
wings teeter in every roadside swamp. 

April reaches even the sombre 
Quaker spirit of the woodcock. He 
looks up from his worms, flies into the 
twilight sky over the bow] of the val- 
ley and pours out his heart to the god 
of April and of earthworms—and of 
female woodcocks. 

To see him dance, we finished up 
the supper dishes early and climbed 
into the car as long shadows fingered 
across the lawn. Joining the soon-to-be- 
pizzaed traffic of Route 8 we drove 
to K. Doutt’s farm and down a long 
lane to the patch of alder swamp we 
sought. We parked the car in the 
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field, and, as a last prudent conces- 
sion to the world of man, locked it, 
then took the pipeline path down the 
valley. Had we kept on we might even- 
tually have come to the Allegheny it- 
self, but here the silver plop of a feed- 
ing shiner broke through a stream pool 
as we watched from the high yellow 
bank. The gobble of a ringneck cock 
and the rustling of last year’s cattails 
set the mood, but the shouts of the 
boys swimming under the county 
bridge and the occasional honking of 
a distant car told us that we were not 
as far off the beaten path as we would 
like to think. A Great Blue Heron, 
black against a night-dappled sky, 
flew silently overhead like some pre- 
historic leather-winged reptile. We 
watched him disappear into the north- 
east, knowing that we would not soon 
forget him. The peepers were un- 
usually silent, save now and again 
when some bold individual would let 
out a strident blast to let us know that 
even if his particular swamp was a 
mite dry, he at least was not a mite 
discouraged. But there were periods 
of intense silence, and we listened for 
the first woodcock. 

As the distant trees began to blend 
one with another, a bold “peezt,” more 
like a Bronx cheer than the opening 
notes of a love song, came from an 
alder clump so close at hand that we 
wondered why we hadn’t flushed the 
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bird long before. This was the prel- 
ude. The bird called steadily at 4- to 
5-second intervals “peezt” — “peezt” — 
“peezt,” like a nighthawk with a head 
cold. The sky slowly darkened, losing 
the whole valley in shadow, and still 
the measured calling continued from 
the alders. But was it getting a little 
faster, a little more insistent? We 
thought so. Suddenly it stopped. 
Directly overhead we heard the 
penetrating drone of what we had 
been told to listen for—the winnowing 
of air through feathers. Looking up 
we saw the bird itself, like a plump, 
black bat against the sky. The win- 
nowing came and went, growing ever 
fainter as the spiraling cock grew 
smaller and smaller till it became a 
tiny black speck far above us. Then, 
just at the limit of visibility, this love- 
smitten creature slid sideways in the 


sky, fell back, fluttered forwards, 
bursting into song. But the song was 
not meant for our ears and we strained 
to catch the notes. Faint and twitter- 
ing, lasting but a few seconds, but 
made even more haunting by its sweet, 
ethereal faintness, it filtered down 
from the twilight. And we felt like 
lashing ourselves to a mast like Ulys- 
ses lest we follow its siren call. Then 
a darting swoop and it was all over. 
The woodcock was down and calling 
his rubbery notes from the alders. 
Three other males were calling in the 
valley that night and we stayed until 
the stars arched the valley in spring- 
time constellations. And we wished for 
a moment to be woodcocks and to 
mount on whirring wings into this 
warm April sky, glad to be Pennsyl- 
vanians in the springtime and burning 
to sing of it. 





Spring, Hope, and Easter Seals 


By Edwin M. Lillis, President 


Pennsylvania Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc. 


The season of spring, now upon us, 
is a time of hope. The dreariness of 
winter has passed for the joys of a 
new season. 

Spring is also the time for Easter 
and for Easter Seals. The brightness of 
this spring fills all of us with hope 
and renewed vigor. Easter Seals are 
the symbol of hope for thousands of 
crippled children who dream to be 
‘like other boys and girls. 

Instead of jumping rope, playing 
baseball, and riding bicycles, cripple 
children trudge about on crutches, or 
with the help of heavy leg braces, or 
in wheel chairs. Many don’t get around 
at all. 

These crippled children look to 
Easter Seals and your contributions to 
the annual Easter Seal appeal for the 
money necessary to finance their fight 
to be and play like other children. 
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As spring and Easter come upon us 
please remember Pennsylvania's crip- 
pled children by making a generous 
contribution now to your local Easter 
Seal appeal, or mail it to Easter Seals, 
c/o your local post office. 


Your dollars fight 
for crippled children 
«+» give generously 
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Berks County Soil Conservation District 


Plans Unique Conservation Training School 


Farmers, sportsmen and interested 
citizens of Berks County have been 
invited to participate in a unique con- 
servation training course this spring. 
Classes will be conducted from 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. each Saturday between May 
6 and June 3. For a registration fee of 
$5.00, any adult is eligible to enroll 
and each will be awarded a “certifi- 
cate of participation” at graduation 
ceremonies scheduled for the Fleet- 
wood Grange on Saturday evening, 
June 10. Classes will meet at the 
Metropolitan Edison Company Audito- 
rium, Pottsville Pike, Reading, and will 
include lecture periods and field trips. 

On Saturday, May 6, representatives 
from the Agricultural Stabilization 
Conservation Committee, Agricultural 
Extension Service, Vocational Agri- 
culture, Farm Home Administration, 
Pa. Dept. of Highways and Berks 


County Planning Commission will dis- 
cuss their relationship with the Dis- 
trict. On May 13, the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service will be in charge of 
classes and a tour of local farms. The 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission will 
conduct classes and a field trip to 
Northkill Creek on May 20. On Satur- 
day, May 27, the Pa. Department of 
Forests and Waters will conduct morn- 
ing classes and an afternoon field trip 
to show a tree planter in operation, fire 
fighting tools and techniques, and an 
area marked for timber improvement 
and harvest. The Game Commission 
will conduct classes on Saturday, June 
3, and take the group on a field trip to 
see wildlife habitat improvement. 

Reservations may be made _ until 
April 1 with Mrs. Anna Kauffman, 
Secretary, Berks County Soil Conser- 
vation District, Leesport, Pa. 


COMMISSION EXHIBIT seen by thousands of visitors to the Farm Show, Harrisburg 
Sportsmen’s Show, and Philadelphia Sportsmen’s Show told the Pennsylvania deer story. 
Designed and constructed by George Kohler, the major display featured life-size scenes 


of deer in winter and summer. 
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Pennsylvania Trappers Association 


To Hold Annual Convention May 19-20 


The Pennsylvania Trappers Associ- 
ation will hold its 25th Annual Con- 
vention at the Firemen’s Hall in Con- 
fluence, Pa., on May 19-20. This state 
organization is one of the finest of its 
kind in the country and the annual 
convention attracts trappers from all 
over the state, as well as many from 
other states. This year, the National 
Trappers Association will join the 
state group, holding their 3rd annual 
convention. Real old-fashioned square 
dances will be held both evenings, a 
muzzle loaders shoot will be held, and 
two members will conduct trapping 
demonstrations. Andy Ewart, of Car- 
michaels, one of the country’s leading 
mink and fox trappers, will put on a 
demonstration while Leonard Kiser, 
of Central City, will display animal 
pets he collected on a recent trip to 
India. 


Officers of the state group include: 
Gene Hill, Upper Darby, President; 
Ray Beck, Knox, Vice-President; and 
William M. Boyer, Lebanon, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. In charge of arrange- 
ments for their Silver Anniversary 
Convention are Tom Faust, Salix; Alex 
Hancher, Central City; Ed Danko, 
Uniontown; Frank Mehall, Merle Mor- 
gan, Pete Donavich, Jack Nebraski, 
all of Uniontown; John Snyder, John 
Morgan, Dick Russel, all of Charleroi; 
and Metro Wossilek, Monongahela. 
Room reservations can be made by 
writing Tom Beggs, Firehall, Con- 
fluence, Pa. 
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GIGANTIC RACCOON was trapped last fall 
by Kenny Bell, Meadville. Its pelt is being 
examined here by Bill Jackson, left, well- 
known Crawford County fur buyer, and 
Game Protector Bill Lee, Titusville. Biggest 
that Jackson has ever purchased in 45 
years of business, the raccoon weighed 31 
pounds, was 49 inches long and 12 inches 
wide. Bell caught another 26-pounder in the 
same area last year. 





Any News of Nessmuk? 


Information concerning the life and writings of George W. Seers, late of 
Wellsboro, Pa., would be appreciated by John Sullivan, Deputy Attorney 
General, Capitol Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Seers wrote under the pen-name of 


“Nessmuk.” 
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Annual Midwinter Survey 
Shows Some Increase in 
Canvasback & Redhead Ducks 


Wintering populations of the im- 
portant canvasback and redhead ducks, 
as well as certain other species of 
ducks and geese, showed improvement 
over low levels of last year, according 
to results of the Atlantic Flyway’s 
annual midwinter survey just an- 
nounced by the Department of the 
Interior. 

There was a closed season on can- 
vasback and redhead ducks last year 
because of the decrease in the popu- 
lations of these two species. The ob- 
ject was to return as many breeders 
as possible to the nesting grounds this 
spring. The Atlantic Flyway post- 
season survey recently completed 
showed the redhead duck population 
about double that of last year and the 
important canvasback up about 45 per 
cent. Although a major portion of the 
continental canvasback population 
winters in the Atlantic Flyway, the 
bulk of the redhead ducks winter in 
Texas and Mexico with only a limited 
number in the Atlantic Flyway. 

Puddle ducks as a group showed 
no change over that recorded last 
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CANVASBACK POPULATIONS showed about a 45 per cent increase in the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service mid-winter survey this year. 
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year. Diving ducks as a group showed 
a slight increase over that of last year 
with the canvasback, redhead, and 
scaup contributing materially. 

There was a 43 per cent increase in 
Canada geese, a 52 per cent increase 
in swan, and an 11 per cent increase 
in snow geese and brant. American 
coot showed no change over last year. 

The midwinter waterfowl survey 
is conducted annually throughout the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico by 
a corps of experienced observers pro- 
vided by the Provincial, State, and 
Federal conservation agencies. The 
Defense Department assists in the 
aerial coverage. The massive operation 
is coordinated by the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. In the 17 Atlantic 
Flyway states, extending from Maine 
to Florida, 157 personnel participated. 
Thirty-one aircraft, 74 cars, and 25 
boats were used; and a total of 30,019 
miles were traveled. 

The bulk of the survey was carried 
out during the period January 9 to 
15. Weather and visibility conditions 
were unusually good in spite of the 
fact that practically all fresh waters 
in the northern states were. frozen 
tight. 
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Commission Continues Study 
Of Snowshoe Hare Releases 


Continuing its efforts to re-establish 
the snowshoe “rabbit” (varying hare) 
in suitable areas in Pennsylvania, the 
Game Commission released 500 of the 
big-footed animals during January of 
this year. Describing this program, 
Harvey A. Roberts, Chief of the Com- 
mission’s Division of Research, states: 

“Within recent years the snowshoe 
hare in Pennsylvania has undergone a 
drastic reduction in numbers. Many 
of the once productive areas are now 
either devoid of ‘white rabbits’ or 
support only token populations. The 
threatened loss of this popular game 
animal prompted the state’s wildlife 
agency to embark on a study of the 
situation. 

“As part of the current investigation 
which began in 1956, stock from New 
Brunswick, Canada, and New York 
State was experimentally liberated in 
areas offering what appeared to be 
suitable food and cover. Since the in- 
auguration of the study approximately 
2,400 hares have been experimentally 
released at 75 sites throughout the 
Allegheny Plateau, Pocono Mountains 
and southern Appalachians. 


“Information gathered to date 
strongly suggests that the lack of suit- 
able habitat is one of the principal 
causes that lead to the decline in 
snowshoe numbers. This loss of food 
and protective cover was due to the 
natural growth of our forests and the 
excessive browsing of a large deer 
herd. In combination, these factors 
‘rendered large portions of the former 
hare range untenable and drove the 
animals into small pockets of remain- 
ing habitat. These isolated and often 
marginal units, in turn, rendered the 
remaining snowshoes vulnerable to 
hunting and other pressures. 

“All of the hare releases exhibiting 
a degree of success were made in 
areas which have undergone recent 
habitat improvement. Better food and 
cover conditions for the snowshoes 
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Game Commission Appoints 
E. G. Musser P-R Coordinator 


Egbert G. Musser, Area P-R Leader 
for the Northwest and Northcentral 
Divisions, has been named P-R Co- 
ordinator on the Game Commission’s 
Harrisburg Headquarters staff. He 
succeeds John Hoover who recently 
retired. 


Musser joined the Commission in 
1945 after serving as an area biologist 
for the U. S. Soil Conservation Com- 
mission. He has worked continuously 
in various land management positions, 
is a graduate of West Virginia Uni- 
versity and Salem College. He has 
done graduate work at Pennsylvania 
State University on his doctorate. He 
is married, has two sons and belongs 
to many civic and professional organi- 
zations. In his new position he will 
coordinate all projects in land man- 
agement and wildlife habitat develop- 
ment involving federal funds. 





have resulted from forest cuttings and 
the control of the deer herd through 
antlerless deer seasons. 
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By Lefty Kreh 


N° MATTER how good last hunt- 
ing season may have been, it 
could have been even better. Un- 
counted thousands of rabbits, pheas- 
ant and quail never reached the game 
bag because they never left the nest. 
Some became prey for raccoons, crows, 
opossums and other predators. Others 
were lost in heavy rains, grass fires or 
because their parents were killed on 
highways. But too many paid the 
price of modern agriculture and mech- 
anized farming. 

A ringneck hen or doe rabbit knows 
that if she lies perfectly still in the 
grass, her natural camouflage colora- 
tion will usually give her fairly com- 
plete protection. Time and time again 
a pheasant or rabbit owes its life to 
lying motionless while its enemy 
stalked nearby. 

When the noisy hay mower comes 
bearing down on its nest of young, 
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the bird or animal does the same, 
natural thing. It lies still, only to be 
cut to ribbons on the busy, sharp 
blades. Often, the young or eggs are 
destroyed at the same time. 

Some farmers tell of ruining as 
many as a dozen nests in a single hay 
field. The hen bird will lay from 8 to 
18 eggs. Average this at an even dozen 
and you can imagine how many birds 
are lost in a single mowing season. 

Thurmond Houser, a game man- 
ager working for the Maryland Game 
and Inland Fish Commission, has de- 
veloped a flushing bar to eliminate 
such destruction. It’s cheap, easy to 
make, and better still, extremely simple 
to mount and use. Farmers have little 
time to fool with time-consuming de- 
vices that aren't necessary. Houser 
designed his flushing bar with all these 
points in mind. 

Basically, a good flushing bar should 
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be one that can be removed quickl 
from the tractor when not needed, 
easy to put in place, light, cheap to 
make, simple to construct, and most 
important, efficient when in use. Hous- 
er’s flushing bar fills all these require- 
ments. 

A two-inch sapling pole, about nine 
feet long, two small steel straps, nine 
short strands of number nine wire, and 
a hunk of old tire chain are all the 
components needed. The entire rig 
can be assembled in less than 40 min- 
utes by one man. It will last in- 
definitely. 

The fie is adjustable for grass 
heights, and can be placed on, or re- 
moved from the tractor in less than 
three seconds. Storage problems are 
nil, because the entire thing can be 
stored in an out-of-the-way corner 
until next year. 

All field-nesting birds, deer and 
rabbits, and even pet dogs and cats, 
will flee from the tingling tire chains 
and heavy wires that brush against 
them before the deadly mower blades 
can cut them down. 

















FLUSHING BAR is easily mounted on trac- 
tor by slipping pole into socket. Piece of 
aay he farmer’s left hand adds strength to 
the rig. 


Sportsmen’s clubs that are looking 
for some out-of-season projects to 
really help our wildlife, could make 
these flushing bars and offer them to 
local farmers. Once the landowner 
sees how simple they are to operate, 
and that he might save the lives of 
many birds and animals, includin 
maybe his own pet dog, he'll be gla 
to use it. Such a flushing bar can do 
a lot to increase the game in Penn- 
sylvania. 


INSTRUCTION DIAGRAM shows fiat, iron plate with 1%-inch pipe welded to it. This 
piece is bolted to tractor. The pole with the left end imbedded in one-inch pipe is slipped 
into the larger and permanently mounted pipe. Alternate mounting device is shown at 


lower left. 
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Wildlife Management 
In Miniature 


By Ted S. Pettit 


— experts for many years 
have pointed out that one way to 
increase animal populations on a given 
area of land is by carrying certain 
activities that provide more of what 
animals need to live. They call this 
process “habitat improvement.” 

Biologists have pointed out that 
wild animals, even as you or I, have 
a few basic needs in order to live— 
food, shelter, living space, and water. 
They have shown us, too, that any 
given area of land, whether it be 
measured in acres or square miles, has 
in it just so much food cover and liv- 
ing space and thus can support just so 
many animals. This is called the “carry- 
ing capacity” of the land. If you want 
more animals on that land than it can 
now support, you have to provide 
more of what animals need to live. 

It is not too much of a problem pro- 
viding the food or the cover—but the 
big limiting factor is living space. 

You can imagine what would hap- 
pen if a dozen people tried to live in 
a house that was designed for four 
people. For a while, there would not 
be too many problems. But sooner or 
later conflicts would arise and prob- 
lems would exist. Someone would 
catch a cold that would spread through 
the house. In the end, some of the 
people would move out until only 
four were left. 
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A similar situation exists in nature. 
Animals have their needs for livin 
space, and when too many are jamme 
into too small an area, disease may 
spread through the population or other 
problems arise. 

It is possible for many of us in- 
terested in conservation to visit wild- 
life management projects where the 
habitat has been improved or changed 
so that it now supports more or differ- 
ent animals, or both, than it once did. 
These areas are interesting to visit. 
But to a very large extent we must 
take another person’s word for what 
has happened and what the results 
are. It’s difficult to see these things 
for yourself. 

It is possible though, to carry out a 
wildlife management project in minia- 
ture—a do-it-yourself activity on a 
small scale where you can apply all 
the principles of a much larger project. 
The difference is that you work with 
songbirds where the larger projects 
are concerned with habitat improve- 
ment for deer, rabbits, squirrels, water- 
fowl, turkeys or other game animals. 

Corners of back yards or farmyards, 
corners or small plots in school yards, 
odd areas in camps; even small plots 
in city or village parks or odd spots 
on golf courses or in cemeteries can 
be developed in a few years to meet 
the needs of some songbirds that do 
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not now find suitable living conditions. 

It does not take too much of an 
area to create a “back-yard sanctuary” 
for birds. But remember that factor 
of living space. The larger the area, 
the more living space there will be, 
and the more birds will find the things 
they need to live. Let’s take those re- 
quirements of animals one at a time, 
and see how we can meet them in 
miniature wildlife management project. 


Food 


Providing food for birds is a rela- 
tively easy matter. First, we can make 
feeders of various kinds and keep 
them filled with a variety of different 
kinds of seeds. Other feeders can be 
built to hold suet, peanut butter, or 
pieces of fruit for other birds. 

But there is another way, too, that 
is very effective — a way that will 
beautify the area and provide food 
for birds in the same project. 

There are many shrubs and trees 
that can be planted. These have at- 
tractive blossoms at one season of the 
year and fruit later on—fruit that 
attracts birds. 

Only a few of the long list are: 
dogwood, both flowering and the 
shrubby varieties such as silky dog- 
wood; autumn or Russian olive; bay- 
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berry; fire thorn; bittersweet; Ameri- 
can holly or better yet, Japanese holly; 
vibernums of several kinds; bush 
honeysuckles; hackberry; mountain 
ash; hawthorns; June cherry; red ce- 
dar; wild cherry; spicebush; and the 
flowering crabs. 

Some of these bear fruit in sum- 
mer, others in early fall, while some 
hold their fruit well into the winter. 
Right now (mid-January) a Japanese 
holly at the corner of my house is still 
loaded with fruit and supplies food 
daily for one robin and one mocking- 
bird. 

In planting shrubs and trees, plant 
as large a variety as possible, to pro- 
vide natural foods over as long a 
period as possible. 

Developing annual food plots works 
well too in small areas. Plant a mix- 
ture of such seeds as sunflower, buck- 
wheat, corn, wheat, oats, rye, millet, 
sorghum and soy beans. Back-yard 
plantings of mixtures such as this, that 
I saw last fall, were used regularly by 
doves, several kinds of sparrows, 
pheasants and quail. 


Cover or Nest Sites 
These same trees and shrubs that 
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provide food will also supply cover 
and nest sites for some birds if they 
are planted in clumps or dense masses 
from the start. In these plantings you 
are not concerned with the usual land- 
scaping idea of specimen trees or 
shrubs standing alone. The objective 
is to produce a large quantity of food 
and a dense growth of shrubbery so 
birds have the privacy they need to 
nest and rear their young. 

Dense clumps of cedars or pine or 
spruce provide good cover for some 
birds, while dense growing rambler 
or multiflora rose will provide cover 
and nest sites for others. I’ve seen a 
hundred foot long multiflora hedge 
that had in it a mockingbird, song spar- 
row, and brown thrasher nest at the 
same time. 

But again these plants will help 
birds find shelter in the winter, shelter 
from weather and also from hawks or 
cats—if the plantings are dense enough. 

So planting a variety of shrubs can 
help birds find three things they need 
—food, nest sites and shelter. 

Some birds will use nest boxes that 
are properly made and set out cor- 
rectly. Wrens are common back-yard 
nesting birds, but in addition, chicka- 
dees, woodpeckers, bluebirds, crested 
fly catchers, tree swallows, and purple 
martins will use nest boxes if condi- 
tions are suitable. 


Water 


The usual way of supplying water is 
by using a masonry or metal bird bath, 
set on a base of some sort, and filling 
it each day. Metal baths are to be 
‘preferred for several reasons. They 
will not break if knocked over by a 
dog, or when the water freezes in 
winter. They are light in weight and 
easy to clean. 

But the most effective bird bath I 
ever saw was one built in a heavily 
wooded area with a circulating water 
system. The “bird bath” was in the 
form of a small waterfall, two feet 
high, with a three-foot diameter pool 
at the bottom. The falls and pool 
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were made of field stone and cement, 
and the pool was only three inches 
deep. 

A twenty-gallon trash can was the 
reservoir and an inexpensive aquarium 
pump pumped the water from the 
reservoir to the top of the falls at the 
rate of about four gallons a minute. 
The water trickled down over racks 
into the pool, where an overflow pipe 
drained it back into the reservoir. It 
required about five gallons of water 
a } a to replace that which was used 
by birds or evaporated. 

But such birds as tanagers, orioles, 
warblers of several kinds, chickadees 
and thrushes almost stood in line to 
use the pool. 

Apparently it was both the sound of 
the trickling water and the ripples on 
the surface that attracted them. 

An adaptation of this idea would be 
a pail or large can suspended over 
the usual back-yard bird bath. A 
hole in the side of the pail would per- 
mit water to drip into the bath. At 
the rate of 30 drops a minute, a 12- 
quart pail would last several hours. 

These are some ways of demon- 
strating habitat improvement in min- 
iature. The same principles are used 
as in larger projects. But through an 
activity of this sort it is possible to 
see for yourself how a small area can 
be changed to meet the needs of more 
animals or different animals. And, in 
the process you have fun. 
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Each Season of the Year 
Offers Special Challenge . . . 






Crows for Year-round Sport 


Part Il 


By Jim Varner 


AST month we discussed basic 
equipment and fundamentals in 

the thrilling sport of crow hunting. As 
I left, you may have been driving out 
into the country seeking to try out 
equipment and explore all that spring 
has to offer for the outdoorsman. No 
other time of the year seems to offer as 
much as March, April and May. The 
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sun is steadily climbing higher each 
day towards its maximum orbit and 
the call of wildlife seems to be in per- 
fect accord with its warming influence. 
From the tiny pipes and zither-like 
notes of the chickadee and warbler 
to the snare-drum staccato of the 
pileated woodpecker, there seems to 
be a definite awakening. Surely this 
year we should appreciate all of this 
more than ever before, considering 
the harshness of the unprecedented 
winter just past. 

During March you probably found 
crow populations assembled in great 
winter flocks with definite roosting 
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sites. These flocks may run in num- 
bers from as few as 50-100 birds to 
those of several thousand. If you take 
time to study the plan of their flight 
to and from feeding areas, you will 
soon be amazed at the versatility of 
their clever leaders. From many years 
of close observation, I believe few of 
these foxy old leaders are killed by 
the gunner except during nesting time 
when they are at a disadvantage while 
caring for the young. If all of us were 
members of the bird family, few could 
qualify as crows when it comes to 
cunning and resourcefulness. 

If you hunted wisely during March, 
you should have consistently taken a 
lot of birds. But if you became greedy 
and attempted to shoot in or near the 
roosts, you soon found out they will 
not tolerate such tactics and will 
promptly move to a new roost. In 
other sections of our country where 
there are few woodlots and forest- 
lands, crow flocks are not as fortunate 
in finding suitable roosts. But in Penn- 
5 Aire they can move in most any 

irection and find new roosts. Don't 
be one of those “jokers” who is not 





satisfied unless he is slaughtering 
everything in sight so he can brag 
about his “superior” accomplishments. 
We have entirely too many of this 
type already and can do quite well 
without them. It is obvious that too 
much shooting too close to roosts will, 
in the long run, net fewer shots and 
the birds are gone. 

Crows feed mostly during the morn- 
ing hours. Many birds from the main 
flock will work as far as seven or eight 
miles away from the roost in their 
morning search for food. Early after- 
noon may find a gang of them assem- 
bling at pre-arranged collection points. 
If the weather is bad, they will start 
their return flight quite my and gen- 
erally fly rather low. If the weather is 
clear, just the reverse may be in order. 
Their smart old leaders bring them in 
at altitudes of 3,000 feet or more 
where the hunter can hear them but 
not immediately see them. Somehow, 
I feel certain each leader has indi- 
vidual flight habits which his sense of 
self-preservation has developed. Just 
to satisfy your own curiosity, conceal 
yourself in one of these big roosts and 


DEAD CROWS make effective decoys when placed where they can be seen easily near the 
location of the great horned owl. Crow hunting requires a good sense of range estimation. 
Wild, ineffective shots give away your location and ruin your chances for success. 
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watch the birds spiral down from sev- 
eral thousand feet of altitude. Listen 
to their strange calls and noises which 
sound somewhat like a little outboard 
motor on quarter throttle. Do not shoot 
but observe how difficult it would be 
to hit power-diving crows. At other 
times you can watch them arriving 
en masse almost at the same time. 
They come tumbling into the trees 
uttering the strangest calls as they 
noisily fight for the best perches. You 
will split your sides with laughter as 
you listen to all this crow profanity as 
they shove one another around. Even 
after they are settled, they are never 
fully quiet. About the time some sem- 
blance of order has been reached, they 
will take alarm and rise in a cloud of 
roaring wings and deafening calling. 
Try to figure out these morning and 
evening flights. Then put your decoys 
and blind under them if possible. The 
portable blind is your best bet in open 


SPOTTING THE DECOYS is Game Protec- 
tor John Altmiller on the “Operation Deep 
Freeze” hunt, February 2, 1961. He and 
gun columnist Varner started a day afield 
at 9 a.m. in 15 below zero weather. 
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timber, cornfields and grassy fields. 
Usually coniferous trees are not avail- 
able in farming sections, but if you 
can find them, use them. Seek the 
highest ridges—crows seem to prefer 
following them and it is easier to get 
them down within range. Many hunt- 
ers figure rainy, stormy weather will 
prevent crows from flying to their 
roosts. Such is not the case, as we have 
had some of our best shots in fog with 
near zero visibility. Such weather 
would ground the wild duck and 
goose. But not old Corvus who seems 
to have a radar beam all his own 
which he follows with unerring ac- 
curacy. He will respond to your fight- 
ing call and come within 25 or 30 
yards of you full of fight—coming out 
of the fog as if by magic. Under these 
conditions, blinds or decoys are un- 
necessary because they can’t see you 
until it is too late, despite the fact that 
their vision is at least three times as 
keen as yours. Needless to say, in bad 
weather their flight from the assembly 
area to the main roost may be two to 
three hours earlier than during good 
weather. 

So you can see that midwinter 
shooting can be full of thrills regard- 
less of cold and storm. My good friend, 
Game Protector John Altmiller, and I 
proved this last February 2 (ground- 
hog day) when we hunted from 8 
a.m. until 4 p.m. in weather ranging 
from 20 below zero to never above 
zero. We selected a slaughterhouse 
dump for our shooting location and 
used nearby second-growth white pine 
trees for our blind. Although we did 

lace old “Hoot-Mon,” the great 

orned owl mount, where they could 
easily see him, we depended primarily 
upon a concentration of crow decoys 
stuck out in the snow ahead of us to 
alleviate their fears. The setup worked 
satisfactorily. 

John used one of the new Win- 
chester Model 59 glass-barrelled 12- 
gauge featherlite shotguns while I 
used a 20-gauge Model 50 Winchester 
with shells of all descriptions, ages and 
shot sizes, including some hand-loads. 
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He used all hand-loads (3 drams—1%— 
No. 7%). Despite the severe weather, 
the Model 59 digested all loads with- 
out a miss, which I consider a remark- 
able performance. The Model 50 
balked on two or three old shells 
which were too weak to blow the 
action open. One hand-load was too 
tight to chamber, but with just aver- 
age ammo, it did as well as the Model 
9 


The day furnished a good test for 
auto-loading shotguns as the cold was 
so severe our crow calls froze and re- 

uired thawing out. We picked up 42 

ead birds and probably knocked 
down a total of 50 or more as they 
plunged in the deep snow out of 
sight and were hard to find, especially 
back in the thick pines. I used my 
favorite old Purdue call made by the 
late Charles Purdue of Henry, Ill. (not 
obtainable any more). ide wisely 
carried two cedar type calls. He had 
a high-pitched small call which proved 
better under the circumstances than 
the heavier tone of the larger calls. 
Incidentally, you should remember 
this. Possessing two or more differ- 
ently toned calls can mean the differ- 
ence between a hunt with mediocre 
results or one full of action. Use all 
calls as fluently as possible but stick 
to the gutteral notes which make in- 
coming crows fighting mad. They will 
boil in cussing vehemently at the 
enemy who has the audacity to maim 
and torture one of their kind. This 
sense of loyalty combined with a nat- 
ural curiosity is the undoing of an 
otherwise cunning and sagacious bird. 
This is his downfall as crow callers 
‘well know. 

In spring, woodlot hunting is the 
best bet and your shooting will vary 
from a few shots with two to four 
birds knocked down to as high as six 
to 15, depending on how well you call, 
how well you shoot, how many pairs 
are occupying the area and how ex- 
i you are at placing the blind. 
Do not put it in tall timber but place 
it at the edge of the forest under the 
edges of overhanging limbs or even 
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CORRECT USE of natural cover is shown 
above. Crow shooting requires complete 
invisibility and hunters should take ad- 
vantage of pines or other natural cover 
whenever possible. 


5-10 yards farther out. Your decoy 
should be 25 to 30 yards farther out 
on a fence post or higher up on an 
old dead stake that shows no fresh 
cutting. Hang a dead crow from the 
talons of the owl or drape one all 
spread out on the low brush or ground 
near the owl, making it appear as 
though “Hoot-mon” just killed him. 
An old stone fence separating a hem- 
lock woodlot from a cornfield or 
meadow makes an easy spot to shoot 
from. Here you can utilize the dense 
hemlock cover as part of your blind. 
If no one has called in these spots for 
a week or ten days before you get 
there, results may be almost normal. 
However, if a shoot has been at- 
tempted in the area a day or two be- 
fore, results may be practically nil. 
Frequent calling gets the crow tribe 
so skeptical that they will not even 
heed one another. If you are a close 
observer, you will soon be able to 
sense the chances for success after a 
proper set-up. If they are no good, 
continue to move on and establish 
your next calling location at least a 
half-mile to a mile or more away. 
Spring shooting can prove to be 
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some of the best. Be on the alert when 
calling, especially during the spring, 
as you frequently have other bir 
and animals attracted by the call. The 
squealing distress note of a_high- 
pitched crow call often attracts the 
red and gray fox, all hawks, the great 
horned ow] and other denizens of the 
forest. A few years ago I looked out 
of the blind and was surprised to see 
three curious looking does and four 
half-grown fawns looking me over. 
My wife has her ideas about such un- 
orthodox happenings. She claims my 
curious audience wondered, “Who is 
this ‘goof’ in our locality that has so 
many bats in his belfry?” 

Summer shooting is very much a 
repetition of spring except the foliage 
makes it unnecessary to carry the blind. 
The new electronic calls are a big 
help during spring and summer. The 
young crows flying around in the warm 
June sun are learning many new les- 
sons from their parents. They are fool- 
hardy and inexperienced. It is most 
interesting to watch the old birds try 
to guide them away from your fire by 
flying around just out of range so as 
to draw your fire. When the gunner is 
using the new magnum shells with 4’s 
and 2’s, especially the big 10-gauge 
magnum, this high flying doesn’t al- 
ways work. But you will find that 
most of your victims for the next few 
months will be the young birds. Real 
hot days are not as good since the 
crow family is lazy and will prefer to 
use the middle of the day for resting. 
After the grain is cut, you will find 
the birds flocking up again and busily 
chasing grasshoppers or other insects 
on the open fields. Autumn is not far 
away and the next phase comes when 
the big flocks start working southward. 

The autumn shoot is one of the 
most interesting to the experienced 
nimrod who knows how to select the 
clear, high-pressure days when a chill 
wind is coming down from the north- 
west. On these days hundreds of thou- 
sands of crows from upper New York, 


Ontario and Quebec are coming south. 
They have had little contact with shot- 
guns, but they learn quickly. The 
days are chilly and you will need 
your red flannels, but the hunt will 
be worth it. As stated before, not all 
crows migrate but my guess is that 
about 75 per cent do so. Place your 
blind on a high knoll facing north in 
the same pattern as you did for your 
winter and early spring setup. Some 
days they fly so high it’s difficult to get 
them down, but as a rule you will burn 
plenty of nitro. 

Small-bore rifle shooting can be 
fruitful at woodlot locations. You 
should be well concealed and have 
your owl placed so crows will light on 
nearby dead trees. My son and I have 
shot as many as 33 in one day this 
way, making very little noise by using 
the regular 22 short cartridge and not 
shooting beyond 40 to 50 yards. In 
this type of shooting, avoid callin 
and just let the crows locate the owl. 
If you want to call, however, just call 
enough to get the first crow coming 
in. One thing to especially watch is 
your backstop. Make sure that, if you 
miss, your bullet won’t be headed for 
a farmyard or anywhere else that a 
person might be working. 

In conclusion, let me say a good 
word for this American black bird 
which so many people condemn and 
call a “wildlife villain.” We need “vil- 
lains” in all plays to make the story 
more interesting. Personally, I think 
the crow gets blamed for more crimes 
than he actually commits. But it all 
boils down to the point where, if we 
shooters like live targets such as crows 
and woodchucks, we should be rea- 
sonable in our shooting. Let’s not 
over-shoot any area. We're probably 
not smart enough or skillful enough 
to completely exterminate a bird as 
smart as the crow. But by over-shoot- 
ing, we can make the surviving birds 
too smart and thus put an end to our 


sport. 
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Holding, Release and Follow-Through 
Should Be Smooth and Continuous... 


How to Shoot a Bow 


Part VI 
By Tom Forbes 


Witt the purchase of their first bring the bow to full draw and hold 
bow many embryo archers have __it steadily for an appreciable length of 
seriously handicapped themselves un- _ time, he cannot properly develop good 
der a false impression that an archer’s shooting technique. Later when you 
ability will be measured by the draw- have learned how to shoot and your 
ing weight of his bow. Hence they muscles have become accustomed to 
frequently equip themselves with bows _ the strain of drawing a bow, you may 
‘of 60-65 pounds drawing weight. Re- properly increase bow weight with- 
gardless of their physical prowess cer- out loss of accuracy. 
tain, little-used muscles are subject to The act of shooting a bow is made 
new strains in perfecting the act of up of a series of individual acts, each 
shooting and unless the beginner can one of which must be properly per- 
: formed in the interval of time taken 
to draw and release an arrow. Failure 
to perform one phase properly negates 
all the others and the arrow fails to 
go where the archer intended. For the 
beginner the act of HOLDING con- 
sists of running a mental check over 
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each act previously performed while 
the bow>is held at fall draw just prior 
to the release. Allowing the arrow to 
“creep” forward to relieve the strain 
on the shoulder muscles or permitting 
the head to move forward to relieve 
the strain imposed at full draw will 
spoil the shot. The arrow must be at 
full draw until the instant of release. 
aeening is particularly noticeable 
among bowmen who are trying to 
learn to shoot with 50- and 60-pound 
bows. The beginner should use a light- 
weight bow to learn shooting tech- 
nique. It can be held comfortably at 
full draw and the habit of “creeping” 
will be avoided. 

To the beginner an experienced 
archer appears to draw and release in 
one smooth and continuous motion. 
Perfection in this instance has been 
achieved by diligent and painstaking 
practice in performing each individual 
act until the whole creates an illusion 
of continuous motion. Once you have 
acquired good varies 3 technique you 
will at the same time have developed 
the muscles used in shooting and may 
increase the bow weight to suit your 
fancy. A few sighting shots to deter- 
mine the trajectory of the arrow are 
all that is needed to shift from one 
bow weight to another. 


RELEASE 


The modern bowman with a few 
notable exceptions uses three fingers 
to draw the bowstring and bring the 
bow to full draw. To develop the full 
velocity of the arrow the release should 





be instantaneous. This is an ideal situ- 
ation which we can only approximate 
within the limitations of the human 
hand. Various methods of release have 
been practiced in times gone by and 
are still in use in other parts of the 
world. As late as 1880 the Western 
Indians of the United States shot the 
bow from a horizontal position with 
the palm of the drawing hand upper- 
most and the arrow resting on the top 
of the bow. The simplest of all re- 
leases is known as the Primary Re- 
lease. It consists of pinching the shaft 
at the arrow nock between the ball of 
the thumb and the second joint of the 
index finger of the hand. Using this re- 
lease the arrow may be shot from 
either side of the bow and a novice 
who has never shot a bow will in- 
stinctively grasp the arrow in this 
manner. 

Bear in mind that the sole purpose 
of the release is to loose the arrow 
with the least possible movement or 
effort in order that the initial velocity 
imparted to the arrow will be constant 
for each release and not affected by 
drag against the drawing fingers. With- 
out instruction the beginner will grasp 
the bowstring so that it lies at the 
first joint of his drawing fingers and 
he will shape his drawing hand until 
it is claw-like in appearance. This posi- 
tion makes it fairly easy to bring the 
bow to full draw fhe it is impossible 
to release the bowstring properly from 
this position. In a further attempt to 
free his fingers from the bowstrin 
quickly, the novice will throw his han 
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away from his face during the release. 
The term is “flipping” the drawing 
hand. It only serves to throw the ar- 
row off the line of flight to the target. 

To effect a proper release the bow 
is brought to full draw with the first 
three fingers of the drawing hand 
bearing equally on the bowstring. The 
thumb takes no part in the draw and 
remains in a relaxed position in the 
palm of the drawing hand. The bow- 
string is initially positioned at the first 
joint of each of the three fingers. Be- 
gin the draw with the drawing hand in 
a relaxed position. As you start the 
draw permit the bowstring to roll 
toward the tips of the fingers, bunch- 
ing or balling the flesh ahead of the 
string: Continue the draw. The added 
tension tends to straighten the fingers 
and — re it becomes pos- 
sible to confine the bending of the 
drawing fingers to the first joint with 
the second and third joints remaining 
straight. Now the connecting link be- 
tween the hand and the bowstring will 
be about half way from the end of 
the first joints and the ends of the 
> conte fingers. With the drawin 
fingers bent only at the first joints an 
the balance of the fingers, hand and 
forearm all in line with the arrow 
shaft you have a connection between 
the string and the shoulder and back 
muscles that can be likened to a rope 
which connects the source of power 
with its point of application. 

The release is correctly performed 
by relaxing the effort necessary to 
keep the first joints of the shooting 
fingers bent. A slight relaxation in 
effort and the bowstring is released. 
‘One of the basic laws of the science 
of physics is that “every action has an 
equal and opposite reaction.” This 
applies to both force and direction of 
movement. The recoil of a gun as the 
charge is exploded in the chamber is 
an example. The gun kicks directly 
back against the shoulder. No attempt 
is made by the bowman to direct this 
arm movement or to impart any other 
motion to the drawing hand upon re- 
lease. Due to physical limitations the 
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BOW HAND should remain stationary as 
the arrow starts moving towards the target. 
The bow must be held at full draw until the 
arrow has entirely cleared the bow. 


movement is limited to a few inches 
and takes place without any conscious 
effort by the bowman to control the 
movement. Avoid creep in the draw 
which if permitted will result in vary- 
ing losses in the initial velocity of the 
arrow and consequently changes in 
the elevation of the trajectory of the 
arrow in its flight toward the target. 

Practice this method and you will 
have acquired a quick, smooth, and 
effortless release, without which you 
cannot expect to be consistently ac- 
curate. 


FOLLOW THROUGH 


The release has been accomplished 
and the arrow starts its initial move- 
ment toward the target. It is still rest- 
ing on the arrow rest as it passes the 
side of the bow. It is imperative that 
the bow hand remain stationary dur- 
ing this interval of time. It is quite 
normal to succumb to the temptation 
to relax the instant the strain is taken 
off the muscles. If we do not emplo 
some method to counteract this tend- 
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ency we will drop the extended bow 
arm the instant the arrow is released 
and we are relieved of holding the 
pressure built up in the drawn bow. 
The arrow rest is the platform on 
which the arrow rests and is guided 
toward the target while the arrow re- 
mains in contact with the bow. There- 
fore the bow must be held at full draw 
position until the arrow has had suffi- 
cient time to sever all connection with 
the bow. This requires a conscious 
effort on the part of the bowman and 
is best practiced by the beginner hold- 
ing the full draw position until the 
arrow has reached the target. Unless 


you follow through in the manner 
described your bow hand will drop 
before the arrow is on its way and all 
your previous good acts will be nulli- 
fied. Watch the champions. They aren’t 
posing when they stand there without 
changing position of their bow hand 
or drawing hand while the arrow is in 
flight. It takes effort but it pays off in 
accuracy. 

This is the end of a series of articles 
written for the express purpose of en- 
abling the beginner to avoid many of 
the common pitfalls he may expect to 
encounter in attempting to acquire 
mastery over the bow. 

































RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, After giving due consideration to the present predator popu- 
ation; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, acting under the power and authority vested in it by the provisions of 
Article XI, Section 1101 of the Game Law, by resolution adopted this 6th day of 
January, 1961, hereby directs that for the fiscal year beginning June 1, 1961, 
the bounty payments authorized for the birds and animals enumerated below, 
if killed in a wild state in any county of the Commonwealth during the period 
specified and presented in the manner and under the conditions stipulated in 
the Act aforesaid, shall be as follows: 

Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox killed, except that such bounty on gray 
foxes be discontinued with the opening date of small game season, whatever 
it may be, and remain so through November and December. 

Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox killed, except that such bounty on red foxes 
be discontinued with the opening date of small game season, whatever it may 
be, and remain so through November and December. 


Great Horned Owl—$5.00 for each great horned owl, adult or fledgling, 
killed, except that such bounty on great horned owls be discontinued with 
the opening date of small game season, whatever it may be, and remain so 
through November and December. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the foregoing Resolution shall be duly 
published in accordance with Section 1102 of Article XI of the Act aforesaid 
in the March and April issues of the Pennsylvania GAME NEWS, also to be 
brought to the attention of the public by news release and other sources of 
public information; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Executive Director is hereby 
authorized and directed to certify the foregoing as an act of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. 

M. J. GoLDEN 
Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
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M. J. GOLDEN Executive Director 

GLENN L. BOWERS Deputy Executive Director 

PAUL J. SAUER Comptroller 

Division of Administration 
ROBERT S. LICHTENBERGER Chief 
Division of Research 

HARVEY A. ROBERTS Chief 
Division of Land Management 

Cc. C. FREEBURN Chief 
Division of Law Enforcement 

THOS. F. BELL Chief 


Division of Minerals 
JOHN B. SEDAM Chief 





Division of Propagation 
RALPH E. BRITT Chief 


FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: FRanklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Montgomery, 
Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C, C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, Box 218, Dallas. 
Phone: ORchard 5-1122 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Northumber- 
land, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL nly eae Gleason, Supervisor, Avis (R. D. 1, Lock Haven). 
one: PLaza 3-3404 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: Mltchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, Mifflin, 
Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: IDlewood 2-5610 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION-G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, oe Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, Wash- 
ington, Westmorelan 











GAME FARMS 
EASTERN GAME FARM-—Joseph L. Budd, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenksville. Phone: 
ATlas 7-2351 


ba! Sl “oe FARM-—Jack N. Anderson, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge Springs. 
one: 


LOYALSOCK GAME ig eae Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montoursville. 
Phone: Loyalsock 435-2500 


STATE WILD TURKEY FARM-—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star Route, Wil- 
liamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 478-2252 


SOUTHWEST GAME FARM-—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 1, Distant. Phone: 
New Bethlehem—BRoadway 5-7640 


HOWARD NURSERY 
SUPERINTENDENT-—George Weller, R. D. 2, Howard. Phone: Bellefonte—ELgin 5-6171 
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portrayed on this large (19 x 26) full- 
color print. An outstanding reproduction 
of beautiful oil painting by Ned Smith. 
Perfect for Dens, School or Club rooms. 
Ideal decoration for Hunting Lodge and 
Fishing Camp. 

Order one for yourself, as a gift for 
friends, for Boy or Girl Scouts. 


only $72 each 


(plus $.03 Pa. Sales Tax) 


Send check or money order to the 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 





